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THE LAVARONS 


CHAPTER I 
THE NEW YORK BOAT 


It was nearly time for the boat to leave. A bustle 
of good-byes was going on. A belated young girl 
was hurrying toward the gangplank accompanied 
by a group of noisy youngsters of her own age, 
all shrieking messages of farewell. 

“Write to us, Inez. Write to us, Inez,’ they 
repeated shrilly. ‘Don’t you care, Inez. Every- 
thing will be all right,’ added one, throwing a kiss 
after the hurrying, slender figure, who, as soon 
as she reached the deck seemed glad to sink into 
a chair, dropping her shabby bag on the floor 
beside her. 

Holding a handkerchief to her quivering lips 
she made a brave effort to wave farewells to the 
friendly faces whose continuous shrill messages 
were lost in the steamer’s whistle. 

A young man leaning back against the railing 
observed the episode with indifferent eyes and 
ears. Some curiosity crept into his look as the 
girl dropped her hands finally in her lap and 
seemed trying to gain control of herself. 
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‘I hope she isn’t lonely,’ passed through the 
watcher’s mind. ‘It’s hell to be lonely.’ 

He had been experiencing the sensation ever 
since he landed in New York a few days ago, 
fresh from three years in Cuba, where he had 
been working for an American fruit company. 
His life had been spent mainly on horseback, and 
his tanned face showed still darker in the shadow 
of his slouch hat. No good-byes had befallen him 
here, and he wondered whether there were any 
‘How are you’s’ waiting for him at the other end. 
The soreness of his own strangeness gave him an 
instinctive sympathy for another human being 
trying to be brave, as he could see that this girl 
was. She seemed different from the noisy, gum- 
chewing group of friends who had been her escort. 
Her worn clothes were quiet, her face was pale, 
and her glorious dark eyes misty. Slowly it 
dawned upon Jack Prothero that he was gazing 
at a beauty. 

‘A good beauty, too,’ he thought, ‘or she 
wouldn’t look so shabby and have factory girls 
for friends.’ 

He soon saw that he was not the only observer 
of the beauty of the curved mouth, a mouth lift- 
ing at the corners as if more ready for smiles than 
tears, and the splendor of the eyes above. How 
wonderful she would be in the proper setting, he 
thought, as still unconscious of anything except 
her own need of self-control, the girl sat still and 
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watched unseeing the charming shore as the 
boat moved on. 

Another man began pacing up and down near 
by, and Jack saw his appraising scrutiny fasten 
upon this girl each time he passed her. Prothero 
resented it. She was his discovery. Still leaning 
against the rail he watched under cover of his 
down-turned hat brim to see what the other dis- 
coverer would do. ‘The latter was a man of thirty- 
five, perfectly groomed and dressed with close 
attention to fashion, altogether an attractive 
personality which presented a contrast to Pro- 
thero’s careless appearance. At last the stranger 
ceased his pacing, and pausing beside the girl 
lifted his hat. Jack gave an involuntary start, 
dropping the elbows that had been supporting 
his leaning posture. He pushed up his own hat. 

‘Excuse me,’ he heard the glass of fashion say. 
*I see you are alone. The line is forming to get 
tickets for supper. Can I save you the trouble of 
standing in line and get yours for you? You look 
tired.’ 

Prothero saw the glorious eyes lift to the 
speaker, and her dazed look come back to her 
surroundings. ‘I —’ she said in a confused way, 
“I suppose I must eat.’ 

‘Most certainly you must,’ returned the other 
courteously. ‘I will bring you your ticket,’ and 
before the girl could speak again he vanished. 

Prothero’s teeth came together like a vise. 
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With one more look at the drooping young figure 
he sprang away from the rail and hurrying after 
Discoverer Number Two was on his heels when, 
after a long wait for those in front, he purchased 
his two tickets. 

When the crowd were finally assembled at the 
tables the pale young girl found herself seated 
between two men, at neither of whom she looked. 
The one who had constituted himself her escort 
seemed vastly contented. 

When they had finished the first course she 
turned to him. ‘I believe I was a little faint. 
Thank you for saving me from standing in line,’ 
she said. ‘What is the price of the dinner?’ 

‘Oh, don’t let us talk about that yet.’ The 
speaker drank draughts from the orbs turned 
upon him. 

“Now is the time to talk about it, while they 
are changing the plates,’ she replied, her voice a 
little tremulous from fatigue and weeping. 

‘Oh, but allow me to be your host, my dear 
girl. You don’t know the pleasure it will give me.’ 

‘I don’t care about giving you pleasure,’ she 
returned briefly. 

The second course was placed before them and 
without glancing again at her companion, the 
girl began to eat. 

“There are a few people in the world who can- 
not help giving pleasure,’ her escort responded, 
unabashed. ‘You are one, and such stars are 
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nearly always cruel; nearly always careless of 
those they bless with a glance.’ 

‘How absurd,’ she remarked listlessly. ‘If you 
are trying to flatter me, please don’t take the 
liberty any further. I was very tired and you 
were kind to help me, but all I want now is to 
know what you paid for this.’ 

‘And I beg you not to be cruel.’ The words 
were humbly beseeching. ‘I beg you to let me go 
on protecting you from getting tired. I want you 
to promise me that in the morning, when we ar- 
rive in Boston, you will let me drive you in my 
car wherever you wish to go.’ 

The girl turned then and took her first seeing 
look at her companion. The hair thinning at the 
temples, his fashionable dress, the air of the ex- 
perienced man of the world — she realized him. 

‘I shall not eat any more,’ she said, ‘unless you 
tell me what you paid for this dinner, or supper, 
or whatever it is.’ 

He smiled at her leniently. ‘I will, of course, 
later,’ he replied, and there was a caressing note 
in his voice, “when we go out on deck. Do you 
realize this is full moon night? We shall have a 
corking sail.’ 

The girl listened to him, her somber eyes upon 
him, her lips grave. Suddenly she turned to her 
neighbor on the other side. His blond hair was | 
too long and it was tumbling over his forehead. 
His soft tie looked tumbling too, but his eyes held 
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sparks and his mouth was firm. His weather- 
beaten face showed red under the tan. 

‘Will you tell me the price of this meal?’ she 
said to him. 

‘A dollar and a half,’ was the prompt response, 
and as his eyes gave forth a flash at the quiver 
of her lovely lips, his determination was suddenly 
taken. 

‘You don’t remember me, do you, Inez?’ he 
said, and held his gaze steady under the startled 
look that studied him. ‘You don’t remember the 
big boy who played with you in your sand-pile. 
I see you don’t.’ 

‘I —I couldn’t —’ she began, still gazing at 
him, undecidedly, but reassured by what she felt 
to be his countrified appearance and the frank- 
ness of his strong, determined face. 

‘My name is Jack — you probably don’t re- 
member that, either.’ 

‘Perhaps, perhaps I could —’ she hesitated. 

‘Don’t try now. You must eat,’ said Prothero, 
and returned vigorously to his own knife and fork. 

The girl’s would-be host leaned forward and 
back in the effort to get a good view of this inter- 
fering person. He saw a roughly dressed, brawny 
individual, and he banished his scowl as he saw 
that the other made no effort to push further the 
claim to acquaintance. He laughed lightly. 

“The determined little lady has beaten me,’ he 
said. ‘See how gracefully I take defeat? You 
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must reward me by letting me see the moon re- 
flected in your eyes when we go out; and to- 
morrow surely your family won’t mind if you let 
me show you some of the attractions of Boston 
before you go to them. My car will meet the 
boat.’ 

Paying no attention to him Inez had taken a 
little purse —its shabbiness gave Jack another 
pang, and opened it. As she viewed its contents 
he noted the rich color that stole up under her 
ivory skin. She drew forth a dollar bill, but 
though she poked about in each pocket she 
seemed to find nothing more, and her crimson em- 
barrassment was painful. 

‘All right, all right,’ said her host. ‘Give me 
the dollar if you will have it so, but —’ , 

‘I came away in such a hurry,’ she murmured. 

‘Perfect. Perfect,’ said the man eagerly. ‘You 
see now your humble servant and his car will 
take care of you and see you safely —’ 

The quiet, pleasant voice on her other side 
spoke and not quite steadily. ‘Here is fifty cents, 
Inez.’ He put the coin into her hand. 

The other man spoke angrily across the girl. 
“There is no occasion for you to come into this. 
I am taking care of this young lady.’ 

Prothero returned his furious look with the 
sparkling gaze, and a deeper red mantled his 
tan. 

‘I have an idea she doesn’t care to have you do 
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so, he returned very quietly. This poor child 
must encounter stares everywhere. He would not 
add to Nature’s publicity. 

‘Thank you,’ said the girl, still colored by her 
mortification. ‘I can explain,’ she added anx- 
iously. 

‘The sand-pile does away with explanations,’ 
returned Prothero brazenly, and she gave him a 
little quivering, grateful smile. Her other neigh- 
bor’s scowl deepened as he reluctantly accepted 
the money and put it in his pocket. 

This upstart who had scored, being able to 
hear all his remarks to his beautiful charge, 
cramped his style considerably, and the look 
which accompanied Prothero’s reply to him 
made him feel that disagreeable results might 
follow a pursuit of plans for the evening. He 
would trust to happy accident. This uncouth 
young ranger would not be able to interest a girl 
in the moonlight, while his own success had been 
so often repeated as to be nearly automatic. No 
money, no car-fare! She would not be able to 
resist that luxurious car in the morning. 

In silence, then, Inez continued and finished 
her meal. Jack refrained from pushing his luck 
by addressing her again, but he stayed in his 
place until she rose. The other man rose with 
her, assiduously assisting with her chair. Pro- 
thero observed the girlish dignity with which she 
looked directly at him and said good-night. 
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The man smiled lightly. ‘Oh, no,’ he returned, 
‘don’t make it so final. Let us say aurevoir.” 

Gravely she bowed and moved away. She 
wished she might speak once more to the kindly 
and surprising stranger who knew her name, but 
for fear of detaining this other, whose eyes she 
detested, she would not address him just now. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LONELY CLUB 


THE evening was bright with moonlight and 
when Inez, after a brief visit to her stateroom, 
ventured out on the deck she looked about care- 
fully for her two recent neighbors, to avoid the 
one and seek the other. She saw one of them al- 
most at once. He was standing in conversation 
with another man, and she moved to a spot on 
the other side of the boat, where a group of 
friends were talking sociably, and took a chair 
near them, her back to their cheerful chatter, 
but where she felt the protection of their pre- 
sence. 

Her dark eyes began an alert watch. The grief 
that kept welling into them made all happenings 
unimportant, but she could not take that strange 
man’s money and make no effort to see him again. 

Prothero was, of course, watching for her. He 
intended to continue to see that she was not an- 
noyed further by her admirer. Perhaps for fear 
of the latter she would not come out at all. He 
strolled about the deck gazing at every one, espe- 
cially scrutinizing every couple in shadow. 

Inez saw him before he discovered her; for 
cheerful groups did not interest him; and glanc- 
ing indifferently at her neighbors, he passed on. 
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“What a beautiful girl!’ he reflected. ‘What a 
darned shame! Inez! It suits her. She might be 
Spanish.’ A song drifted into his head, and he 
hummed as he strolled: 

‘If you never have danced the Danza 
With its wondrous rhythmic whirl 


While close to your bosom panted 
A dark-eyed Creole girl —’ 


He smiled at the moonlit waves. ‘Yes, she 
might be a Creole; and he hummed on: 


‘Of dancing I knew naught, 
By Inez I was taught.’ 


A voice spoke at his shoulder; an unsteady voice. 

‘Mr. Jack.” Heturned quickly and met mourn- 
ful eyes set in a face pallid with moonlight. ‘I 
have been watching for you.’ 

‘And I for you,’ he said. ‘I wanted to be sure 
that you were alone.’ 

‘Thank you,’ returned the girl in a colorless 
voice. ‘You were very kind about the money 
and I wished to explain, and to get your address.’ 

‘Then may we sit down a bit? There in the 
stern? The wake is gorgeous.’ 

‘Anywhere,’ returned the listless voice, and 
Prothero, mentally hugging his good luck, led 
her to the back of the boat, but every seat was 
filled. 

‘Will it be too cool for you up front, I wonder?’ 
he asked. ‘Here is my sweater.’ 
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‘Anywhere will do,’ she repeated passively. 
‘I only wish —’ 

He interrupted her. “Then I know the very 
spot. Most people want to get out of the wind, 
but it isn’t really cold to-night.’ 

- She went with him and he placed her in a 
niche in the lea of one of the small boats, and 
taking his sweater started to wrap it about her. 

‘No, no,’ she said quickly. ‘I don’t need it. 
I don’t want it. You were wearing it.’ 

‘No, I wasn’t, indeed,’ he returned. ‘Didn’t 
you see I was just letting it hang on my shoul- 
ders because it was the easiest way to carry it? 
I’m glad to be rid of it.’ 

Her coat was thin and rubbed at the seams. 
He had seen it, and it, with all the rest of her, 
shabby suit and all, pulled at his heartstrings. 

She did not resist further, but let him put the 
heavy woollen about her in the keen, bright 
wind; and despite her preoccupation she was 
glad that he was there in the opening to their 
nook, so that at least she need not fear an unwel- 
come visitor. Just as this fact touched her con- 
sciousness the other man came in sight. He was 
holding his cap on in the wind as he walked alone 
up to the bow, which was but sparsely populated. 
It did not attract him to remain, and as he 
turned to go back he caught sight of his recent 
companion in her nook. Exactly such a niche as 
he would have chosen for a téte-a-téte with her 
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himself. He stopped short and viewed the long- 
legged individual leaning on his elbow at her feet. 

‘So,’ he remarked, approaching them, ‘the 
sand-pile wins.’ 

Prothero’s face burned again, and he sat up 
with such swift intention that Inez reached for- 
ward and put a hand on his arm. 

‘Don’t speak to him,’ she begged, and Pro- 
thero, conscious of his own mendacity, listened 
in silence to the sneering laugh as the other with- 
drew. 

‘I'd like to pitch that cad overboard,’ he said, 
and he looked able to do it. 

‘It wouldn’t be pleasant for me,’ she returned. 
“Nothing is pleasant,’ she added, bitterness in 
her sad tone, “for a girl who is poor and alone and 
happens to have large eyes. I hear girls longing 
to be pretty, and painting themselves and buying 
finery. If they only knew what good fortune it is 
not to attract attention. Just not to be noticed. 
Oh, just not to be noticed!’ 

‘I suppose so,’ returned Prothero, flushing 
again, guiltily, this time. 

‘It is nothing but bad,’ said the girl incohe- 
rently, “and stands in the way of everything 
good. Nobody wants a stenographer with large 
eyes, because their people don’t like them.’ 

“Are you a stenographer?’ 

“Yes. Madre taught me — my mother.’ The 
low voice choked and tears rolled down the girl’s 
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cheeks. She felt for her handkerchief and Jack 
put his ampler one into her hand while his heart 
beat with helpless sympathy. ‘Please pardon 
_me,’ she stammered. ‘I am not going to cry —I 
want to explain —’ 

‘Don’t hurry,’ said Prothero. ‘Please cry if it 
helps. We have hours before us.’ 

*Madre—my mother—is so beautiful— . 
and so fine — so fine — so exquisite!’ 

‘I hope it doesn’t bring her unhappiness.’ 

“Yes, because my father died and she had to 
work — and all men are alike — father wasn’t — 
and he adored her, but he was killed in a factory 
accident and the insurance wasn’t enough to help 
her long. How can I tell you all this?’ The girl 
removed her handkerchief and looked at him 
desperately. ‘It must be because we played to- 
gether as little children. Perhaps —’ with sad 
eagerness, ‘perhaps you remember my mother?’ 

‘No. I’m sorry, I don’t.’ 

‘If you had seen her you couldn’t forget her.’ 

‘Not if you look like her.’ 

‘I do. She couldn’t help it, of course. We were 
together for a while in New York for she had 
work with a modiste; but that gave out, and — 
and she heard of a chance in Boston, so she took 
that.’ Choking again silenced the voice. 

‘And those young girls that came to the boat 
with you?’ said Prothero, feeling his own eyelids 
sting. ‘Did you work with them?’ 
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‘No, I played with them. One of the churches 
there has a Lonely Club that I went to. I was so 
desperate for companionship that I could endure, 
that I went to their meetings, and the people 
were very kind and the girls liked me because I ° 
taught them to dance.’ 

‘If you never have danced the Danza,’ rang 
through Prothero’s head. 

‘—. And when, yesterday, the sudden call came 
— the telegram — my mother!’ 

‘Oh, no,’ burst from Prothero, as the pallid face 
again submerged in his handkerchief. 

‘I don’t know,’ she sobbed, ‘but I’m afraid — 
I’m in an agony of fear that to-morrow she won’t 
be there.’ 

‘Poor child,’ breathed the young man over the 
shaking figure. 

‘This is terrible, Mr. Jack,’ said the girl as 
soon as she could speak. ‘I really will —I must 
—control myself. I’m taking an awful advan- 
tage of you — when I only wanted to find out 
where you live, to send you the money.’ 

‘I don’t live anywhere, Miss Inez,’ he answered 
gravely. ‘No one has more reason to belong to a 
Lonely Club than I[ have. I’ve been away from 
America for three years and there is no one to be 
glad to see me back.’ 

This caught the girl’s attention and she looked 
at him, clutching the big handkerchief in her lap. 
His light, tumbling hair made his skin look the 
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darker, and his eyes, gazing into her swollen ones, 
had lost their spark. 

She uttered a disconcerting question. 

“Where did we live when we played together?’ 

He hesitated a little; then, ‘I have forgotten,’ 
he answered. 

“We lived in Cuba a few years. I was born 
there.’ 

“And I have just come from there,’ said Pro- 

thero, seeing a hopeful diversion from the sub- 
ject. 
» *T don’t remember it. We came away while I 
was still a baby a few years old. My father 
couldn’t stay because America was his home and 
he longed for it, and longed to show his beautiful 
wife to his people.’ The girl’s quivering lip 
caught between her teeth. “He never did so,’ her 
breath came fast. ‘They wouldn’t — his father 
didn’t want a Cuban daughter. His father 
wouldn’t even see him.’ 

‘How damnable!’ burst from her listener. 

‘Yes, it was the cause of great misery,’ said the 
girl slowly. 

‘What was his name?’ 

‘Lavaron.’ 

‘Your name is Lavaron, then.’ 

PV ac" 

‘And mine is Prothero, John Prothero. I 
wouldn’t have missed this meeting for a great 
deal, Miss Lavaron. I’m a solitary roamer, and 
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to have the honor of your confidence gives me 
more a feeling of belonging here than I have had.’ 

‘But why Miss Lavaron?’ asked the girl 
gently. “It was Inez in there at the table.’ 

The steady eyes gazed into hers and the cul- 
prit swallowed. 

“Because —I had no right to call you Inez. 
I only knew your name from the repeated calls 
of the girls who saw you off.’ 

‘But — as children?’ she asked. 

‘I never knew you as a child,’ he said quickly. 
“There wasn’t any sand-pile, or any small boy 
playing with you.’ 

Her pale face became gravely questioning. 
‘You lied, then?’ 

“Yes. I didn’t want to make a scene and [| 
couldn’t stand the other fellow any longer. I —I 
happened to think of that way.’ 

Inez put out her hand and took his surprised 
one in a cold clasp. 

‘How clever of you, and how kind,’ she said; 
and withdrawing her hand she added, ‘Now give 
me your address, please.’ 

“You are good to forgive me. I haven’t any 
address yet. Strangely, if I gave you any it 
might as well be Lavaron as any other. My step- 
mother was a Lavaron. She is related to the head 
of the chief bank in Colchester.’ 

“But that is the place,’ said Inez, still gazing 
at him. ‘I am quite sure that was the name 
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father used to speak of. It is nine years since he 
died.’ 

‘And many years since I was there,’ said Pro- 
thero. ‘As soon as I left Harvard I found an 
opening in the fruit business, and as it would take 
me to Cuba I went for it. “Strange countries for 
to see’’ was, of course, my aim.’ He smiled at the 
earnestly inquiring, beautiful face. “If the banker 
at Colchester is your Lavaron, doesn’t that make 
us related?’ 

‘Not my Lavaron.’ How somber were the 
great, dark eyes, dropping now under the long 
lashes. ‘He must be a cruel man.’ 

‘I hope it isn’t the same, then,’ said her com- 
panion impetuously. ‘I’d be ashamed to know 
him.’ 

‘But if you have a stepmother,’ Inez looked up 
again, ‘then you have some one here, some one 
who will be glad to see you.’ 

‘She never was.’ Prothero smiled again, and 
the girl liked the warming effect in his dark face. 

‘Like the stepmothers in books?’ she asked 
solicitously, and her companion threw back his 
head with a short laugh. 

‘Oh, not cruel, nothing like that, only I was in 
her way —sort of a white man’s burden, you 
understand. She always managed that I should 
be some one else’s care; then I was sent away to 
school, then to college. I doubt if she remembers 
my existence now, and I can imagine the ca- 
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lamity of my home-coming; a strange Albino 
thrusting himself into her dainty boudoir!’ 

‘But your father?’ 

“Yes, Dad is all right, but he is awfully fond of 
her. He’s a rather famous engineer and he’s 
called all over the country. I believe he’s some- 
where in Wyoming now. He writes to me some- 
times, and I know he means to do his duty by me 
all right. I’ll be glad to see him again if I can put 
my finger on him. So you see, Inez,’ blue eyes 
met brown, ‘you and I can be a Lonely Club all 
by ourselves.’ He saw the wincing with which 
the girl withdrew from her sympathetic thought 
of his situation back to her own pain. 

“You see,’ she said hurriedly, ‘when the tele- 
gram came I was so distracted that I managed 
to get my ticket and berth and didn’t realize that 
I must have more money. One of the Club ladies 
would have let me have it, I know —’ 

‘I’m glad she didn’t. You have joined another 
club now and the funds are forthcoming. You 
shall give it back to me whenever you are ready. 
I’ll give you the bank as my address in Col- 
chester.’ Jack took out his pocketbook. ‘Where, 
may I ask, are you going?’ 

‘Salem.’ The word could scarcely struggle 
between the quivering lips. 

“Then you will let me put you on the train in 
the morning? I will go all the way if you will let 
me.’ 
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The dark head shook mutely. 

“Then go right in and get into your berth, poor 
child. Take this,’ he scribbled a card and 
crushed it, with a bill, into her hand, ‘and we 
will have breakfast together and I will put you 
on the train. [ am your club brother, remember, 
and according to the rules J am bound to do 
every favor for you that in me lies and you are 
equally bound to accept them.’ 

He helped her up from her lowly seat and he 
could feel her tremble. 

“Keep the sweater. It may be chilly in the 
stateroom.’ 

He walked with her to the cabin and she gave 
him her cold hand as they parted. 

‘I hope you'll sleep,’ he said as he pressed it. 
‘It helps, you know.’ 

The dark eyes met his mutely and he relin- 
quished her passive hand. — 


CHAPTER III 
THE BONFIRE 


WueEn Mrs. Enos Peevy lost Enos she had a con- 
solation at which her neighbors could only guess, 
but they made some pretty close guesses. Lu 
had always been inclined to be airy and now she 
certainly bore up remarkably. She asserted that 
Enos had never approved of mourning and out of 
respect to him she should never put on any. 

It had been excruciating to the sensibilities of 
one with social aspirations and perceptions, to 
have a husband whose whole idea of luxury was 
to sit on the front porch in his shirt sleeves and 
stocking feet, rocking in an old chair as he 
smoked his pipe, and shouting to chance ac- 
quaintances as they passed. 

It had been the ambition of Mrs. Peevy’s life 
to have a tea table: when guests dropped in of an 
afternoon to serve them a fragrant cup, the small- 
est and thinnest that could be bought, with deli- 
cate biscuit on a painted plate. Her little finger 
quirked daintily at the very thought. She made 
timid efforts to refine Enos and accustom him to 
elegance, but a blight descended on all her 
efforts. 

“Take away that darned thimble,’ he roared 
one day at table, when she attempted to serve 
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after-dinner coffee to him. ‘I wondered where 
my coffee was.’ 

‘It’s so much nicer, dear, to have it at the end 
of dinner,’ coaxed his wife. ‘Mr. Lavaron never 
takes his coffee with his dinner.’ 

“What in thunder do I care when he takes it? 
And how do you know, anyway?’ 

‘Patty told me.’ 

‘Huh! You hustle now, and get my cup. I like 
a fool all right, but a darned fool I never could 
stand. What did you do with my rocking-chair, 
too?’ The lord and master of the trembling so- 
cial aspirant glowered at her. 

“Why, Enos dear, it is getting so shabby look- 
ing, and I thought you would be more comfort- 
able in that wicker chaise longe.’ 

‘Comfortable in a thing that won’t rock?’ 

‘Mr. Lavaron has one on his porch, and I 
bought it on purpose to surprise you, dear.’ 

“Well, you did. You come across with a few 
more surprises like that and I’ll surprise you so 
you won't get over it fora month. Where’s that 
coffee?’ 

When her irate lord met his final surprise at a 
railroad crossing a little later, is it any wonder 
that his widow wore her rue with a difference? 

She dragged the rocking-chair into the house 
and into the back yard where she dismembered 
it with an axe. Eyes gleaming in her thin face 
she ripped and tore its cushions into shreds. Her 
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next-door neighbor, coming out on the back 
porch to shake a duster, viewed her. 

‘What are you doing, Lu?’ 

Of course Patience Goode wasn’t anybody to 
care about, a hopelessly ambitionless person, but 
she did know the Lavarons. Mrs. Peevy paused 
in her laceration. 

‘Oh, just getting rid of old truck,’ she answered 
carelessly. She furtively kicked the bones of 
arms and legs that lay sprawled in the grass at 
her feet. 

‘I’ve been getting some decent porch furniture. 
A chaise longe and a chair.’ 

‘I noticed how nice they looked,’ answered 
Miss Goode, and as she passed back into the 
house Mrs. Peevy continued her rending, and 
yanking out of tufts of horsehair as if they were 
the locks of an enemy. 

‘IT believe I’ll have me a bonfire,’ she muttered. 

In a few minutes her neighbor reappeared. 
Black smoke was arising, and tongues of flame. 

‘Lu Peevy, what are you doing?’ 

‘I hate truck around and I haven’t got a fur- 
nace, you know. I thought I’d just burn ’em 
here.’ 

-‘Tt’s awful bad for your grass, and it’s danger- 
ous, protested the other. 

‘Not with me watching,’ was the answer. 

Mrs. Peevy’s eyes were fixed gloatingly on the 
holocaust as the faded figures of the calico shriv- 
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eled, glowed and blackened and the dry bones of 
the rocker were licked into life. 

‘Well, I’m coming over,’ announced Miss 
Goode. ‘My house isn’t truck, and if you think 
yours is — well, the insurance company will have 
something to say.’ 

She shortly appeared through an opening in 
the fence, first setting across a large bucket of 
water. She also carried a broom. | 

‘Sorry if I worried you, Patty,’ said Mrs. 
Peevy, the firelight reflected in the triumphant 
glitter of her eyes. ‘There ain’t a mite o’ danger. 
Come and sit on the step. Don’t you love to 
watch a fire?’ 

‘Yes, if I’m sure it isn’t going to burn me out 
of house and home. You looked as if you was 
beside yourself just now, chopping and yanking 
away. 

‘Well, it’s nearly gone,’ remarked Mrs. Peevy, 
sitting down on the step and motioning her friend 
to the place beside her. ‘I ain’t any believer in 
the grandma’s attic-treasures idea. Burn ’em up. 
Let ’em go, I say.’ 

“The antique dealers wouldn’t agree with you.’ 
Patience sat down. 

“There’s a difference between antiques and 
junk. ‘That rockin’-chair was junk. Lots o’ 
things in my house ought to be brought right out 
and put on that pile.’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Lu. You’re crazy.’ 
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‘No, I ain’t goin’ to; but I know what’s what 
just the same, and I made up my mind I was 
goin’ to leave one thing behind me as good as the 
Lavarons. I got me the sweetest tea table yester- 
day you'd care to see.’ 

The speaker turned to her friend with a slow, 
blissful smile. 

“Tea table?’ Miss Goode’s fair face was ques- 
tioning of the other’s rapture. 

“Yes. Tea table. Four o’clock tea, you know. 
When a friend drops in just touch the alcohol 
lamp and in five minutes you can offer a cup of 
tea. Something so elegant about it. You can 
wear a tea gown and slippers, you know. When 
you come home from a case, Patty, tired, you can 
drop in, and there it will be, so convenient —’ 

Miss Goode’s broad smile lapsed into a soft 
laugh as the diminishing fire left her thought free. 

‘Thank you, Lu. I'll be careful to get home 
just at four.’ 

‘Oh, that’s only a name. Youcan have it when- 
ever you come. Do you suppose you could ever 
get Mr. Lavaron to come in?’ The finish was 
wistful. 

‘Don’t say Lavaron,’ said Patience sobering 
and shaking her head. ‘My heart is aching to- 
day. I saw a woman yesterday who knows Mrs. 
Rupert. She says she’s very ill in Salem. Ill and 
poor.’ 

‘Well, I think Rupert Lavaron was a perfect 
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fool to displease his father,’ returned Mrs. Peevy, 
to whom the highly placed were always right. 

Patience shook her head. ‘I’ll bet that poor 
woman has had an awful hard time these years 
since Rupert died. I could hardly sleep last night, 
thinking how much she probably needs help. 
This Mrs. Field said she was suffering. I’ve 
screwed my courage up and I’m going to see 
Egbert W. to-night.’ 

‘Oh, Patty, do you dare?’ Mrs. Peevy re- 
garded her friend with awe and admiration. 

‘There isn’t any one else to doit. He can’t any 
more than lead me out on the portico by the back 
o the neck and fling me between the pillars. 
Egbert W. has always liked me because I helped 
his niece along, Mrs. Prothero, and he usually has 
a joke when he meets me.’ 

‘Mrs. Prothero is perfectly elegant, too,’ said 
Mrs. Peevy fervently. 

‘I suppose I know what you mean. She has a 
tea table; but she can’t go with her husband on 
his expeditions and she could always find some 
corner to stow his little son. The bell-boys in a 
hotel were about his only companions till he got 
old enough to go to school, and he was left to go 
to bed at midnight if he wanted to. Her uncle 
Egbert knew well enough what she was, but Irma 
was pretty and wheedling and she got a good deal 
out of him. Well, I guess that fire isn’t going to 
burn up the house. I'll take my bucket and 
broom and go home.’ 
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*Ain’t you goin’ to come in and see my tea 
-table?’ 

‘Do you think I’m elegant enough with this 
bucket and broom?’ Patty laughed. 

‘Oh, Patty,’ returned Mrs. Peevy solemnly, as 
they moved through the open door and the 
kitchen. ‘What a chance you have to get into 
society and there you don’t care a thing about it.’ 

“What would be the use? I might have a tea 
table and be presiding at it in a tea gown and 
slippers and the ’phone would ring and some 
woman with a pain would want me right off, and 
I couldn’t even stop to ask whether the guests 
would have cream or lemon.’ 

“Of course, you’re a professional woman,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Peevy. ‘There! Ain’t that nifty?’ 

They had passed into the living-room (Mrs. 
Peevy called it the parlor, and it was one) and 
now paused before a small mahogany gate- 
legged table. 

‘It’s a little beauty,’ returned Patience. 

‘I haven’t had time to dress it yet. It only 
came home last night.’ 

‘It makes me thirsty to look at it,’ said Pa- 
tience good-humoredly. ‘That will never be 
junk, no matter how long it lives. Well, good- 
bye, Lu; don’t make any more bonfires in the back 
yard. I’m going away, you know, and if I 
thought you were going to do that sort of thing 
I shouldn’t sleep nights.’ 
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Mrs. Peevy shook her head emphatically. 
“Don’t you worry. I’m not goin’ to run any risk 
of burnin’ this table.’ 

Patience took her way home and prepared for 
the call she was determined to make on the great 
man of the town, the autocratic Egbert Lavaron, 
who lived on a hill metaphorically as well as 
materially; proud of his money, proud of his in- 
fluence, secure in the knowledge that he was un- 
impeachable, and intolerant of opposition. That 
same intolerance had dealt him a crushing blow, 
but he had refused to be crushed, and risen, so far 
as people could see, only made harder by the vio- 
lent death of his unforgiven only son. His hair 
whitened fast, but his erect carriage and stern 
glance forbade sympathy. 

Patience trudged up the path to the stone 
gate-posts of the Lavaron grounds, and thought 
rather timorously of their similarity to the mas- 
ter. Walking between the arbor vite hedges up 
to the columned portico she rang the bell and was 
admitted by the house man, an old acquaintance 
evidently, by the informal nods they exchanged. 

‘Mrs. Prothero isn’t in,’ he said. 

‘Oh, is she living here now?’ asked Patience. 

‘Yes, ever since Mr. Prothero was sent for to 
Wyoming. She knew it would be a long job.’ 

‘All right. It isn’t her I want to see. Has Mr. 
Lavaron come home?’ 

‘Yes. Just havea seat, Miss Goode. I’ll tell him.’ 
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Patience sat down and looked about the big 
empty hall with the black fireplace. She shook 
her head. She knew the spacious drawing-room 
beyond the portiéres, knew the rich darkness of 
the dining-room beyond that, knew the suites of 
rooms above the broad staircase. Such empti- 
ness, such waste! She was still shaking her head 
sorrowfully when the servant returned. 

“Walk into the library, Miss Goode. Mr. Lava- 
ron is there.’ 

Little thrills of apprehension were passing 
down her spine and weakening her knees as she 
walked to the end of the hall. It was temerity 
indeed to bring up the tabooed subject, but 
she thought of the woman from Salem and knew 
that her own peace depended on bearding the 
lion. 

His den was a pleasant place. The sunshine of 
the late June afternoon came in with a breeze 
between the heavy curtains, and the man with 
the thick white hair rose from his mahogany 
table to greet her. 

‘Mustn’t mind cigar smoke if you come in 
here, Patty,’ he said, shaking hands with her. 
‘Sit down.’ Here he offered a chair. ‘Haven’t 
seen you for a long time. You look a little bit 
as if you’d been sitting up all night with sick 
people.’ 

Patience did, indeed, look pale. She could feel 
it, and her heart was beating fast. 
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The heavy brows over the keen eyes were 
drawn as he regarded her pleasantly. 

‘Oh, yes, I have, Mr. Lavaron, but I’m going 
to take a rest now. Of course, I’m only a prac- 
tical nurse and I don’t go to very severe cases, 
but I need a rest once a year, just the same.’ 

‘And you have your little bungalow.’ 

“Yes, I can’t tell you how grateful I am for it.’ 
Patience swallowed. She knew her host was won- 
dering what she had come for, and she struggled 
with a spirit of dumbness. 

‘Perhaps you wanted to see my niece,’ he said, 
after a pause. ‘I’m sorry, she has gone out to 
dinner.’ 

The caller gulped. ‘No, I didn’t know Mrs. 
Prothero was staying with you till Isaac just told 
me. I’ve come on one of those errands that makes 
me think of the old days we read about when a 
messenger to the king made him promise not to 
kill him if he didn’t like the message.’ 

The banker’s stiff, smooth-shaven face cracked 
in a smile. 

“As bad as that, Patty? Does the church want 
money again?’ 

“No, Mr. Lavaron, no.’ A thrill of tenderness, 
mixed with apprehension crept into her voice, 
and her hands in their silk gloves knotted to- 
gether. ‘Do forgive me if I speak to you about 
Rupert’s widow.’ 

Instantly the brightness left the eyes into 
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which she was gazing. She thought they looked 
like gray pebbles. A silence fell which he broke 
at last. His low voice was harsh. 

‘I, don’t recognize any such person,’ he said. 
‘If you do — better not speak of her.’ Patience 
bit her trembling lip; and Mr. Lavaron, seeing 
her beseeching look brought his fist down on the 
table with a resounding blow that made her jump. 
‘I don’t know how much you know about it, 
Patty,’ he said, ‘but just understand that I don’t 
dislike niggers. I like ’°em. I’ve got a lad in the 
office now, a mulatto. I like him. I respect him. 
He’s got a head on him better than most boys; 
but if he wanted to marry a white girl, no matter 
how infatuated she might be with him, I would 
kick him out on the toe of my boot.’ 

Patience still gazed supplicatingly at him and 
her breath came faster, but she hurried to speak 
before he could hush her. 

‘She’s very, very ill and very poor, Mr. Lava- 
ron. And how can you say nigger, or mulatto —’ 

‘Stop right there, Patience. I don’t care how 
sick she is or how poor she is. She and Rupert to- 
gether tried to ruin my life. They didn’t succeed 
because I wouldn’t have it so.’ 

‘Think of her punishment —a stranger in a 
strange land, her young husband killed —’ 

The pebble eyes regarded her without a change. 

‘What about my punishment? What about 
my hopes? What about this empty house — but, 
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he snapped his fingers, ‘I had my life to live and 
I’m going to live it in spite of them.’ 

There was a silence, in which the visitor, tears 
stinging back of her eyes, could hear the clock 
tick. 

‘Now don’t make this mistake again, Patty.’ 
Her companion’s voice became natural again. 
‘You’re a good girl and you’ve been a good 
friend to my family. I know your kindness; but 
I warn you — never again.’ 

She rose, a lump in her throat. She tried to 
smile up at the granite face with its permanent 
frown, but instead, the persistent pressing sob 
escaped, and she turned and fled from the room 
and through the empty hall, pulled open the 
heavy door with its bolts and ran out into the 
sweet early June evening. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOME-COMING 


4 


Mrs. PEEvy, with a reputation to keep up, 
was very cautious how she appeared at the front 
of the house in the early hours of the day, but 
one especial morning, about a week after the 
cremation of the rocking-chair, the breeze that 
blew the parlor curtains was so sweet with breath 
of the lilacs in her front yard that she was lured 
to the porch for a closer view. The vines that had 
been carefully trained to cover it as much as pos- 
sible were no longer so necessary as when Enos 
rocked behind them. In fact, she would rather 
begrudge too much shading of the chaise longe. 

Temporarily forgetful of her heelless old slip- 
pers, her rubber gloves, her dress pinned up over 
her petticoat and outside that an enveloping 
apron, none too clean, her hair pulled baldly off 
her forehead into the tight knot at the back, she 
stepped out. One look up and down the street re- 
vealing no one approaching, she gave her atten- 
tion to the climbing vines of morning-glory and 
cucumber, winding up their strings, and was rest- 
ing a loving glance upon the porch furniture, 
when a neighboring sound made her cast her eyes 
toward the house next door. 

She saw a man on the piazza of her friend’s 
house. He was a strange looking man; she be- 
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lieved he was colored. A soft hat left only his 
face to be seen, and his behavior was suspicious. 
He rang the bell, he knocked, he stepped back to 
look at the upper windows. 

“Here, you!’ she shouted. ‘Come away from 
there.’ 

The man turned and looked toward the voice. 
His teeth showed white in the smile which 
greeted the belligerent figure shaking a broom in 
his direction. 

‘If you want to sell something, the lady 
doesn’t need anything.’ 

Mrs. Peevy could hear the man laugh, and she 
scowled at him, a little startled. 

‘No. I want the lady herself,’ he answered. 

“Well, she ain’t home.’ With this shouted in- 
formation Mrs. Peevy grasped her broom more 
firmly and watched the stranger come down her 
friend’s steps and turn toward her own gate. He 
was carrying a suitcase. 

‘One o’ those Armenian peddlers,’ she mut- 
tered. Then, loudly, ‘No: you needn’t come in 
here. I haven’t got time to look at anything this 
morning.’ 

‘Not even me, Mrs. Peevy?’ The young man 
opened the gate and approached, while Mrs. 
Peevy’s mouth fell open and she gazed appre- 
hensively. | 

“You haven’t changed a bit,’ he said, coming 
up the steps. 
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‘I could ’a’ fainted right there on the chaise 
longe,’ she asserted afterward in telling of the 
catastrophe. That she, Lu Peevy, who knew 
what was what, should be caught by a young man 
looking like a scarecrow, and yelling at him likea 
fireman! 

She continued her amazed stare at the genial 
smile. He set down the suitcase and held out his 
hand. She pulled off a rubber glove in a daze and 
gave him hers. 

“You don’t remember Jack Prothero, the kid 
who liked to raid your cookie box?’ 

At this point Mrs. Peevy’s knees weakened. 
Fate had gone too far. To be taken at such a dis- 
advantage by any good-looking stranger was bad 
enough, but this — this! The Lavarons. Some- 
how this man was connected with them. Her 
dazed brain refused to follow it out. 

*Won’t you come in, Mr. — Mr. Prothero?’ 
she said faintly. ‘The heelless slippers clicked as 
she turned miserably to lead the way into the 
house. 

‘Well, for just a minute,’ he answered in his 
hearty voice. ‘It is an unconscionably early hour 
to call, I know. I ought to beg your pardon. I’m 
just off the boat, and there was only one person 
in Colchester that I could think of whose good 
nature was proof against such an offense as drop- 
ping in now; and here I am imposing on you in- 
stead.’ 
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Oh, if Mrs. Peevy could only get at the safety- 
pin that was holding up her dress! She could feel 
her stockings sagging at the ankles. 

“Yes, sit right down,’ she said. ‘I had forgotten 
you just for the minute. You’re rather dark com- 
plected and I did think —I hope you'll forgive 
me, I thought you was a peddler — so early.’ 

Jack took a seat, with his hat in his hand, and 
Mrs. Peevy, seated on a low chair, bunched her 
slippers as far underneath as was humanly pos- 
sible. “You sort of come back to me with your 
light hair,’ she said. 

“Yes, sunburned hair takes a different tack 
from a sunburned face,’ he said. ‘I’m a freak 
from Cuba. I don’t expect anybody to recognize 
me, generally bleached and burned as I am.’ 

He noticed that his hostess seemed to be labor- 
ing under an agony of embarrassment. ‘This is 
too bad of me, interrupting a housekeeper’s 
morning programme.’ 

“Well, I haven’t a maid, just now,’ responded 
Mrs. Peevy, straining her kneecaps still further 
with another pull on the bunched slippers. “Did 
you say you was goin’ to Patience for breakfast?’ 

‘No. I had my breakfast in the station. I just 
wanted to see a friendly face and find out a little 
about the Colchester world. I mustn’t detain 
you.’ 

‘If you’ve had your breakfast, then you won’t 
mind waitin’ five minutes, just while I —I wash 
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my hands. I can tell you whatever you want to 
know about Colchester.’ 

‘My time is yours,’ returned Prothero with a 
gesture, and he rose and went to a window while 
his hostess made her way out of purgatory to the 
comparative paradise of her bedroom. 

The visitor looked out on the lilacs, and lived 
over the events of the last days. The fortunate 
fact that Inez had been forced to accept his aid 
made it certain that he would hear from her. 
What a beastly shame that such a young crea- 
ture should have already known such pinching, 
such grief of life. In whatever situation she found 
her mother, surely there would be some one who 
would sympathize with and care for such a lovely 
thing. Here in this very town was the man whose 
right it was. How could any man be regardless of 
such a privilege, such a joy. Time had fled fast 
in his deep meditation. It seemed not more than 
five minutes before a formal and assured voice 
behind him said, ‘Do excuse me for being so long, 
Mr. Prothero.’ He turned and blinked at the 
bursting of the chrysalis. | 

His erstwhile shrunken hostess was smiling at 
him, displaying a fine set of teeth, thick waves 
of hair lay across her forehead, a fawn-colored, 
somewhat soiled gown, but embellished with 
roses, draped her figure, and never would she 
hide those rhinestone buckled slippers and trans- 
parent stockings under the bushel of a chair. A 
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necklace of large pearls decked her bosom, and 
her hand, toying with it, displayed gems of the 
mine. 

The color in her cheeks matched her roses, and 
satisfaction exuded from every pore. She had a 
Lavaron, or a near-Lavaron in captivity, and he 
should not lightly escape. 

‘Do sit down, Mr. Prothero, and don’t hurry. 
I’ve been thinkin’ upstairs, and now of course I 
know who you are. A grandson, isn’t it, of Mr. 
Lavaron? 

Jack again took his seat, and it was convenient 
that he did not need to conceal his smiles. 

‘Not quite, Mrs. Peevy. You’ve heard of step- 
neighbors-in-law? Well, I’m a step-nephew-in- 
law of Mr. Lavaron, once removed; and so far as 
he is concerned it might be two or three times 
removed, or altogether.’ 

The lady took this in with open-lipped atten- 
tion and gravity. It was not as good a report as 
she had hoped for. 

“Ain’t you friends?’ she asked briefly. 

“Yes, I think so. I see you’re a little puzzled. 
My stepmother is Mr. Lavaron’s niece.’ 

‘Oh, yes. Mrs. Prothero’s livin’ with him now, 
but of course you knew that.’ 

Jack had not known it, but he nodded. ‘My 
father is out in the Western wilds, I hear. How 
is your husband?’ 

“Oh, Mr. Peevy has left me.’ His widow low- 
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ered her voice, lifted her eyebrows and nodded 
gently. “You are looking at my cheerful dress. 
Mr. Peevy couldn’t abide mourning; he couldn’t 
abide it. We were entirely too united for me not 
to regard his taste now that he is gone.’ 

“Where is Miss Goode?’ burst forth Prothero 
abruptly. . 

‘Why, Patty’s to the shore,’ returned Mrs. 
Peevy in her most elegant manner. ‘She is a good 
soul, well-named.’ | 

‘I have reason to remember it. I was shunted 
off into her care half my childhood; the best half. 
Her mother was living then. Patience must have 
been a young girl when she first tackled me.’ 

‘She’s been nursin’ for five years now.’ 

‘I envy her patients,’ said Jack. 

‘It cuts a woman off from society, though, 
completely,’ declared Mrs. Peevy. ‘It’s deplora- 
ble! Mr. Prothero, can’t I make you a cup 0’ 
coffee? I suppose you ain’t English enough to 
drink tea in the morning.’ She cast a glance at 
her cherished table, ready now to meet the sacred 
hour of four. 

‘Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Peevy. Tell me 
how I can find Miss Goode.’ 

‘Why, she’s down to Diamond Point. She 
took care o’ some rich folks who’ve got a big 
place there, and she was crazy about a rock where 
she used to go to sit and rest, and they gave it to 
her.’ 
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“Gave her the rock?’ 

“Yes, and enough land to go with it to put up 
one o’ those bunglers, and Patience did. Some- 
times she’ll take a patient and nurse her there 
till she gets well; and of course she gets enough 
money to run it.’ 

‘I see. That’s fine.’ 

“What else do you want to know about Col- 
chester?’ 

Prothero gave the lady one of his genial, flash- 
ing smiles. ‘I think I’ll learn the rest from Mrs. 
Prothero, since she is in town. You’ve given me 
the information I most wanted. I’m afraid I 
don’t care much about Colchester.’ 

“No wonder. It’s as stupid as ditch water, un- 
less somebody gets behind and pushes. I do once 
in a while.’ 

“You look just as if you could, Mrs. Peevy.’ 

Prothero rose and his hostess mounted on her 
high heels. | 

‘If ’tain’t anything but a gameo’ five hundred, 
I do like to have something going on,’ she said. 
‘I love to entertain and I do entertain.’ 

‘I felt it when I had seen you five minutes,’ re- 
plied Prothero. His eyes swept from the whatnot 
in the corner, across the snow of antimacassars 
to the shells by the empty fireplace. 

‘Oh, you flatterer,’ said Mrs. Peevy, drawing 
down the corners of her smiling mouth and giving 
him her ringed and bony hand in farewell. 
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As Jack, carrying his suitcase, walked down 
the street, he smiled at the remembrance of the 
transformation he had witnessed from the ap- 
palled household drudge to the affected butterfly 
of fashion. 

“The way she shook her broom at me there on 
the piazza is symbolic,’ he thought. ‘That is the 
way I expected to be welcomed in this burg. I 
must see Irma, though, and find out if she has 
developed enough heart to be any use as a me- 
diator.’ 

He walked up to the stone gate and between 
the arbor vite to the heavy door which opened 
at his summons. 

‘Is Mrs. Prothero here?’ he asked the man, 
who looked doubtfully at his suitcase. 

‘I don’t know as she is up yet, Sir.’ The lifted 
chin and slight frown of the house man made 
Prothero remember the broom, and he decided 
recklessly to have a little fun out of his rdle of 
returned wanderer. 

“That won’t make any difference,’ he replied, 
pushing by the reluctant servant. ‘Tell her her 
son wants to see her.’ 

The man stared at the slouch hat and loose tie, 
but took the card Jack offered, and without a 
word disappeared, leaving the caller in the hall. 

Several minutes ticked away on the big clock, 
and a quarter hour chimed before a white- 
capped maid appeared. 
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‘You're to come upstairs, please, Sir,’ she said, 
and the caller, leaving his suitcase on the floor, 
followed her. - 

Another transformation greeted him. ‘The 
pretty, sylph-like stepmother he remembered be- 
fore he went to college looked up from the depths 
of an armchair whose generous proportions she 
filled. Clad in a soft blue peignoir, she lifted her 
double chin to look up at him curiously out of 
eyes grown small in the ample curves of her fair 
face. 

‘Why, Jack Prothero,’ she said. ‘You will ex- 
cuse my not rising. This chair is so deep it’s a 
task to get out of it.’ 

Jack approached and took the dimpled hand, 
exquisite in texture, and stooping, kissed her 
cheek, fine as a baby’s and delicately perfumed. 

“How you have changed, you great big boy. 
Sit down here where I can look at you. Why, 
you're handsome, Jack, but you look so queer.’ 

The visitor smiled. He felt the broomstick 
approaching. 

“That great mop of hay on your head! Why, it 
used to be the color of Roman gold.’ 

“Too much Cuban sun, I guess,’ he answered, 
tossing back the heavy lock. ‘I need the barber, 
too, I know.’ 

‘Certainly you do, you careless boy.’ 

His stepmother patted her own shining waves 
under the cap with its tiny rosebuds, which 
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covered what would later be an elaborate coif- 
fure. ‘You need lots of things, Jack Prothero.’ 
She continued to eye him critically. 

‘I always did, Irma,’ he said quietly, meeting 
the examining look with a straight gaze which 
brought a faint color up to her forehead. 

‘Well, you always looked right from the time 
I got you,’ she answered. ‘The idea of your wear- 
ing a windsor tie with dots on it. And what sort 
of a tailor did you have over there in that wild 
place?’ 

‘A wild one, of course,’ he answered. 

‘And that hat is a scream!’ she added. ‘I hate 
to see good looks go to waste. Look at your fea- 
tures, and you've let yourself get burned like an 
Indian, and bleached your beautiful hair. It'll 
probably all come out,’ she added fretfully. 

‘Now, then, Irma, if you’ve finished with me, 
where’s Dad?’ 

‘My last telegram was from Seattle. *Tisn’t 
the least use to write to him, because he’s never 
there. I suppose he’ll soon need an aeroplane to 
take care of all the irons he has in the fire. Moral: 
never marry a consulting engineer.’ 

*You’re very comfortable here,’ Jack looked 
around the turquoise room, then back to the tur- 
quoise chair where his stepmother billowed. 

‘Oh, yes, it was folly for me to try to keep the 
apartment when Uncle Egbert is so lonely.’ 

‘Is he lonely?’ 
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‘Why terribly, of course. He hasn’t any one 
left but me.’ 

‘He might have,’ said Jack, leaning forward, 
his arms on his knees and studying the full baby 
face. ‘I came on from New York on the boat with 
his granddaughter.’ 

Mrs. Prothero lifted her double chin and 
looked questioning. 

‘Yes, Miss Lavaron on her way to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, to see her sick mother. Wretchedly 
poor, both of them. I can’t believe Mr. Lavaron 
knows about it.’ 

Mrs. Prothero made a repellent gesture with 
the pudgy hand that held her lace handkerchief. 

‘Don’t even speak of it,’ she said impressively. 

‘Why not? It’s the thing to do, the only thing 
to do. His son is dead and there is no one to tell 
him.’ Jack tried to hold down his growing ex- 
citement. ‘You, Irma, you’re the one; a woman 
who knows that these other two women are suf- 
fering.’ 

‘Me! Well —I— guess — not! I don’t want 
to be turned out, which is all that would come of 
it. He never forgave Rupert for marrying a nig- 
ger —’ Jack started. ‘That’s what he called it.’ 

‘Ignoramus,’ burst forth her visitor. 

‘Well — why, I don’t even dare to make you 
at home here and tell you to stay. There’s a 
dozen spare rooms in this house, but just because 
you've been in Cuba he wouldn’t welcome you.’ 
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‘Ignoramus!’ repeated Jack hotly. ‘I would- 
n’t stay in his house one night.’ 

“You see he built this fine place and expected 
a grand posterity to enjoy it. He idolized Rupert, 
and expected him to do great things in the world 
instead of marrying a foreigner when he was only 
twenty and dashing all Uncle Egbert’s hopes. 
He must have suffered terribly when he learned 
of Rupert’s death. An explosion in a factory, you 
know; but if he did suffer he never showed it. 
The whole affair has just ruined his disposition. 
I’m afraid of him as I can be, but he likes me well 
enough as long as I don’t cross him, and he ad- 
mires your father.’ 

“Then you won’t do anything about it, Irma?’ 

‘No, and you mustn’t. Do you suppose you, a 
perfect stranger, could influence him, when his 
old friends couldn’t?’ 

‘But she’s so beautiful. He doesn’t know, and 
so alone.’ 

‘Who is?’ 

‘Miss Lavaron.’ 

‘Oh, pshaw. If she’s so beautiful, she isn’t 
alone.’ 

Mrs. Prothero laughed scoffingly. ‘It was easy 
to make you think so.’ 

Jack rose and walked the room. 

‘And so brave,’ he added. 

‘Now, look here, Jack.’ The lady ceased laugh- 
ing. “Don’t you come here making trouble be- 
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tween Uncle Egbert and me. I heard him the 
other day say to some one who was asking him, 
that he had no relatives of the name of Lavaron. 
You’ll accomplish nothing except to make trouble 
for me if you go to speak to him of this matter.’ 

It was the broomstick. Jack realized it as he 
met the sparkle in the blue eyes in the turquoise 
chair. 

‘I won’t make you any trouble, Irma,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Good-bye.’ 

He strode to the door, picking up his hat on the 
way. 

His stepmother pulled herself up by the chair 
arms. 

‘Where are you going, dear child?’ she asked 
in an anxious tone. 

‘Why should you begin to care now?’ he an- 
swered, and went out the door, closing it behind 
him none too softly. 

Running downstairs he retrieved his suitcase, 
and suddenly remembered that he had in ita box 
of candy for his stepmother. 

‘She ought not to eat it, anyway,’ he thought, 
and left the house. 


CHAPTER V 
DIAMOND POINT 


‘Ir is only history repeating itself,’ thought Pro- 
thero as he hurried along. ‘Fleeing from Irma to 
Miss Patty. I’ll bet my head there will be no 
broomsticks at Diamond Point.’ 

Then the constantly recurring image of the 
second member of the Lonely Club reminded him 
that he still had some business in Colchester. He 
began humming again the melody that haunted 
him. Surely Mr. Chadwick’s song was never so 
hard worked. 

‘Of beauty I knew naught, 
By Inez I was taught!’ 

‘By George, there’s a cab.’ He ceased warb- 
ling and hailed it. The legend on an empty yel- 
low cab described a lot of people, he considered, 
impatient thought flitting back to his recent dis- 
appointing call. Depositing the heavy suitcase 
in the cab he gave the order to drive to the bank. 
He yearned to talk to the small-town great man 
who headed it. Here was the person with the 
power and the right to do what he so longed to 
accomplish himself: relieve the strain from those 
two adorable women. He knew the mother of 
such a child must be adorable. 

The pressure of his stepmother’s warning was 
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all that kept him from making his way into the 
banker’s private office. He had made up his 
mind to heed it, but when, after asking for his 
mail and finding that there was none, he saw Mr. 
Lavaron himself come walking through the bank, 
he approached him impulsively and held out his 
hand. 

The banker looked his surprise but slowly ex- 
tended his hand to the eager one. The odd-look- 
ing tall youth in the slouch hat smiled. 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Lavaron, you do know me, 
John Prothero.’ The smiling manner was as- 
sured. 

‘John Prothero. So it is,’ returned the banker, 
allowing his hand to be shaken, but with what 
Prothero dubbed a broomstick manner, heavy 
and wooden. ‘Have you seen Mrs. Prothero?’ he 
added, as the young man smiled at him in silence. 

“Yes. I just came from there. Getting to be too 
much of Irma, don’t you think?’ Jack took back 
his undesired hand. 

“Yes, it is unfortunate in one still so young. I 
think she could do something about it.’ 

“Of course she could, and I hope she will before 
Dad comes back.’ 

‘What are you — what are you doing here?’ 
The question came perfunctorily. 

‘Oh, just revisiting the scenes of my childhood. 
_ Always supposed to be a sentimental pleasure, 
isn’t it? I believe we have a complete physical 
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change every seven years, don’t we, and it 1s just 
seven years since I was here last. School, and the 
fruit business, have kept me busy ever since. So 
I’m a new being, but Colchester doesn’t look to 
me as if it had remembered to shed its skin.’ 

Mr. Lavaron relaxed somewhat in the virile 
atmosphere of the young man whose manner 
seemed to convey assurance that he was not in- 
tending to take advantage of this conversation 
to ask anything of him. 

‘Oh, Colchester is expanding normally — nor- 
mally,’ he replied. 

‘I’ve been recalling you lately,’ said Prothero. 
Irma or no Irma he was not going to fly in the 
face of such an unforeseen opportunity. “I came 
over from New York on the boat with a Miss 
Lavaron — unusual name.’ 

‘No, it isn’t, I think,’ was the quick reply, and 
the curt stiffness of it came from suddenly stern 
lips. 

‘She was the most beautiful girl I ever saw,’ 
uttered Jack slowly. ‘I thought, perhaps —’ 

‘No. No relation.’ Curtly, ‘I have no Lavaron 
relatives. I’m the end,’ the banker touched his 
breast. ‘The family dies out with me. I’m very 
busy this morning. Good luck to you, John,’ and 
he was gone. 

‘Talk about broomsticks,’ mused Prothero, 
standing still. He noticed that people as they 
passed looked at him curiously. 
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‘I wonder if I am a freak,’ he thought. ‘Before 
I meet any more challenges perhaps I’d better 
visit the barber.’ 

A mail clerk signaled to him, and he ap- 
proached the window again. The sight of the 
stranger talking familiarly with the president 
had, perhaps, stimulated effort. ‘You might 
look at this, Sir. It camein this morning. I didn’t 
connect it with your name.’ 

Jack took the offered postal card. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Rotho; and on the back were the 
words: 

‘She is gone. Later I will send.’ 

A flood of red poured up under his tan. The 
agony that he knew lay behind those words sent 
an arrow of pain through him. 


At Diamond Point all was aglitter this morning 
and Patience Goode was hanging out clothes. 
The first week at her bungalow was always a time 
of delirium, of walking on air. ‘To own the At- 
lantic Ocean, to own some weeks of free time, to 
own the sunshine and the storm, and the little 
flock of nasturtium plants under her southern 
window where the rock ended and the earth 
began — each and every item filled her cup of 
joy to overflowing. She had no near neighbors, 
for the Templetons, the family who had bestowed 
upon her the priceless gift of this rocky land, 
owned so large an area of the Point that her little 
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nest made no more difference in their view than 
would a mushroom. When they said so, allaying 
her apprehension of being in their way, she 
said: ‘Then that’s what I’ll call it. The Mush- 
room.’ | 

She was taking in those clothes, blown dry by 
the sweet wind, that same afternoon, when Pro- 
thero arrived. She heard the motor passing up 
the road. It frequently went to the Templetons, 
so she paid no attention to it. A nightgown she 
took from the line suddenly flapped its folds 
about her head in the strong wind and as she was 
trying to free herself she felt two arms go around 
her with such force that she gave a little scream. 
The thing she saw first, when one eye was re- 
leased, was a big suitcase on the ground; then her 
other eye coming to light, she felt a kiss on her 
cheek and looking up found herself in the em- 
brace of a man in a slouch hat. Her knees weak- 
ened, but before she could scream again: 

‘Miss Patty, oh, Miss Patty!’ came a voice. 
A voice full of affection. She tried to push the 
tall stranger off, staring at him with all her eyes, 
and he threw his hat down on the grass. | 

‘It can’t —it isn’t — it couldn’t be Jack 
Prothero,’ she gasped. 

‘Why not, Miss Patty?’ 

‘Then it is! My dear boy, get away from me 
so I can look at you. ‘Why,’ as he obeyed, 
‘you’re ’way off — ’way off in Cuba’ 
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‘*’Way off —I usually am; but not in Cuba. 
In fact I don’t believe I am away off this time. 
You know what distance a lost dog will travel 
to find his home? Well, I’m the dog, and unless 
you shake a broomstick at me, Patience Goode, I 
shall know I’ve got there.’ 

‘Jack!’ She took hold of his arm and kept 
looking up at him as if she could never get 
enough. She had taken care of him through 
croup and measles, and after his father had mar- 
ried again had relieved him from solitary con- 
finement in times too often to be counted. 

‘It’s seven years, Patience.’ | 

‘Yes, it must be. You’re wonderful, Jack.’ 

‘Then I’m still the white-headed boy, even if 
I am black as the ace of spades,’ he laughed. 

She didn’t understand his reference, but she 
took it literally. ‘Yes, it is real light,’ she said. 
‘I guess you’ve been in the sun too much.’ 

He was fresh from the barber’s hands now and 
the rebellious locks were brushed back into place, 
and to his old friend’s eyes he rivaled Apollo in 
spite of the windsor tie. 

‘How good you were to come down to see me. 
I suppose you stopped in Colchester.’ 

“Yes, [ went to your house right from the sta- 
tion and besieged it. Mrs. Peevy saw me knock- 
ing and ringing and she came out on the porch 
and shook her broom at me and ordered me off 
the premises. She thought I was a burglar until 
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she saw my grip, and then she decided I was a 
peddler.’ 

“It was she who told you where I was, then.’ 

“Yes. She seemed to be rather fussed when she 
found who J was, and that I had come upon her 
in her regimentals — it was early in the morning.’ 

Patience struck her hands together and 
laughed. ‘I bet she was.’ 

‘But she invited me in, and got into her war- 
paint and came downstairs twinkling like the 
stars — quite a different person, you know.’ 

‘I’m glad you gave her the chance. She cares 
so much, poor Lu.’ 

‘She feels for you, Miss Patience, out of so- 
ciety as you are.’ 

‘I know she does. It is some consolation to her 
to know I have a cottage at the seashore. It ele- 
vated me a little towards being in her class.’ 

“A bungler, she said it was.’ 

Patience laughed again. ‘Look at it and see if 
you think I[ bungled.’ 

Prothero cast a glance at her treasure. ‘It has 
Patience Goode written all over it, just as neat 
and trim and cozy as its owner.’ He emphasized 
the declaration by another hug of his old friend’s 
gingham shoulders. ‘You do look just the same 
as you did seven years ago,’ he added, regarding 
the familiar kind hazel eyes, smiling mouth, and 
light brown hair, that had personified his child- 
hood refuge on so many occasions. 
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“You’ve got your suitcase,’ she said with satis- 
faction. ‘You’re going to stay all night.’ 

*T’ll tell the world Iam! Miss Patience, don’t 
you need a house man?’ 

“Well, I’ve needed a man a good many years,’ 
she replied. “Getting lots of gray hairs, Jack. 
My chances slimmer every year.’ 

“There’s no man good enough for you, Miss 
Patience, except as a servant. I’m offering my- 
self for the place.’ 

‘Do you mean you want to stay awhile?’ she 
returned gladly. 

‘I mean I’m going to. You can’t get rid of me, 
my dear. I’ll begin my duties at once.’ 

He began picking up the clean clothes on the 
grass and crowding them into the waiting basket. 

‘I’m so pleased I’ve got room for you, child. 
Sometimes I have a patient here.’ 

“You have one now. You'll have a house man 
and a patient all in one.’ 

‘What’s the matter? Got a headache?’ 

“No. Heartache,’ he replied. He picked up the 
full basket and moved around to the front of the 
bungalow. The tide was high and an artillery of 
foam balls were besieging the gray old rock, with 
its patches of white quartz. 

“This is a corking place,’ he said, still holding 
the clothes basket and surveying the grandeur 
before him. 

‘Welcome to the Mushroom,’ said Patience. 
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‘It’s warranted to cure the heartache for every 
one who steps under its eaves.’ 

She led the way into the living-room and Jack 
dumped the basket, and looked around at the 
stone fireplace, the gay little cretonne curtains 
and wicker furniture, while Patience, bursting 
with pride, watched him. 

‘My mushroom palace,’ she said. ‘Go get 
your suitcase and I’ll show you your room. I’m 
so happy I can hardly stand it.’ 

Jack obeyed and Patience led him into her 
guest-room. A white dimity bed with a valance, 
and a pink armchair were its chief features, but 
the pink curtains and the white painted furniture 
did their part in its air of freshness. 

“Too dainty for me, Patience,’ he protested. 
“The shed is good enough for the house man. 
Don’t put me in here.’ 

‘But none too good for the patient,’ she replied. 
‘This room is intended to be a little harbor of 
good cheer. Didn’t you say one of your organs 
had a pain? Try the pink armchair; and that 
bed is just full of sleep. Perhaps it’s your tummy 
and not your heart. Perhaps you’re hungry. 
We'll have supper in fifteen minutes.’ 

‘Let me help you get it, Miss Patience. I don’t 
want to take my eyes off you.’ 

‘Yes, come and see the kitchen.’ She took her 
guest to the shining place. ‘The western sun was 
pouring into its windows. She threw open the 
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back door and revealed another porch. ‘When 
I get blown off the front one I come here,’ she 
said. ‘You could have brought the clothes in here 
without so much trouble.’ 

‘I see, but don’t discharge me just because I’m 
stupid.’ 

He sat down beside the kitchen table and 
watched his old friend’s appetizing proceedings. 
He knew by experience that they would be appe- 
tizing. 

‘Did you go to see Mrs. Prothero?’ 

“Yes. She ought to go to the Orient, where 
quantity beats quality.’ 

‘Naughty boy. Was she nice to you?’ 

‘Same old story.’ 

“You mean she wasn’t nice?’ Patience stopped 
in her operations to frown at him. 

‘She lost a fine box of candy. It’s in my suit- 
case now, marked Patience Goode.’ 

‘Did you see Mr. Lavaron while you were ~ 
there?’ | 

‘No, but later I did, in the bank. Irma had 
warned me not to talk to him. She said that even 
my having been in Cuba was enough to cost her 
her welcome there.’ 

‘Ridiculous, but sad,’ Patience sighed and 
shook her head. ‘Oh, Jack,’ a sudden idea strik- 
ing her. ‘Did you hear anything about Rupert 
in Cuba?’ 

“No, but I met his daughter coming over from 
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New York and I ran into Mr. Lavaron in the 
bank, so I naturally told him I had met a young 
lady of his name on the boat, and he froze at 
once —’ 

‘Of course!’ exclaimed Patience acutely. 

‘—- Said he had no Lavaron relatives, he was 
the last of the line, and that he was very busy. 
There was a little cloud of dust and he was gone.’ 

“You saw the poor child!’ Patience forgot 
about supper and sat down. ‘Her mother is ter- 
ribly ill.’ 

Prothero shook his head. ‘She is gone.’ 

‘Did the child know it?’ 

“No, she was hurrying to her in an agony of 
fear.’ 

“Then how did you hear?’ 

‘Acard came for me to the bank. This,’ Pro- 
thero took it from his pocket and handed it to 
her. 

Patience read it, perplexed. 

“That is as near as she remembered my name.” 

‘Oh, Jack,’ Patience wiped her eyes. ‘I hap- 
pened to hear of the poor woman’s illness. I took 
my life in my hands and went to Mr. Lavaron. 
He was a stone. He has always held to the ab- 
surdity that Rupert married a colored woman.” 

Jack threw up his hands and jerked his head 
back. ‘The old fool,’ he ejaculated. ‘Inez is the 
most beautiful girl you ever laid your eyes on.’ 

‘You know her name.’ Patience started to her 
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feet. ‘I want to hear every syllable of that story,’ 
she said firmly, ‘and don’t you begin on it till 
we ve had supper.’ 

‘You want the heartache too, do you?’ he re- 
turned gloomily. ‘You’re my one hope, but 
that’s nothing new.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PAWN SHOP 


PATIENCE tried to be worthy of her name during 
supper. It was a glad discovery for Jack to find 
that he had not to coax her to an interest in the 
subject near his heart. 

‘Do you say you have seen Mrs. Rupert 
Lavaron?’ 

“No. I never have. It was strange how an old 
acquaintance of mine, Mrs. Field, happened to 
come to Colchester from Salem and asked me if 
our rich banker had any relatives there. She 
hadn’t talked long before I knew it must be 
Rupert’s widow she was speaking of, and as I 
told you, I went to Mr. Lavaron, but —’ Pa- 
tience shook her head. ‘Have some more drawn 
butter on your potato, Jack, and a little more 
cod.’ 

The visitor’s dejection was so cheered by find- 
ing this ally, that his appetite was all that a cook- 
hostess could desire; but he did finish at last. 
The table was cleared and the living-room re- 
stored to its rightful air. 

‘Now you'll let the house man wash the 
dishes, won’t you?’ 

‘No, not a dish until I’ve heard the story. Let 
them stay piled up by the sink and you sit down 
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there.” Patience indicated a chair by the fire- 
place. ‘You can light the fire, and we'll have it 
out.’ | | 
Jack touched the kindling with his match and 
the pine-cones crackled up eagerly, lending one 
more sound to the ceaseless roar of the outgoing 
tide. 

Prothero told his tale con amore, and never did 
a man have a more attentive audience. The nar- 
rative ended with his putting the girl on the train 
for Salem. ‘Then — this,’ he pulled out the post 
card. 

‘It’s as interesting as the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,”’ said Patience, wiping her eyes. She 
took the postal and looked at it again. ‘I sup- 
pose the girl means she will send the money.’ 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed Jack fiercely, leaning toward 
Patience, his arms on his knees. ‘Where is she 
going to get any money? How 1s she going to pay 
funeral expenses? What kind of people is she 
with there? How do we know, and how are we 
going to find out?’ 

‘She didn’t give you any address?’ 

‘No, and if it weren’t for your friend from 
Salem we should be hopeless.’ 

‘Oh,’ responded Patience, rather dazed under 
the rush of words and his peremptory look. 

‘It’s a continued story,’ said Jack. ‘I’ve given 
you the first chapter, now the second is up to you. 
Where is your friend?’ 
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*I think she went back home.’ 

“Good. Now her address?’ 

*I shall have to look it up.’ 

‘Do it this minute, then. You know what 
youd do if you were Mr. Lavaron.’ 

“Yes, I do!’ ejaculated Patience, jumping up 
from her chair. 

After some searching she did indeed find the 
address of her friend, and while she was searching 
Jack was composing a night letter. 

She put the address in his hand. 

“Where is the telegraph office?’ he asked. 

“We haven’t any. We have to telephone to 
Berwick.’ 

“Then where is the nearest phone?’ 

“In the store — but Jack,’ she seized his arm 
as he was hurrying to the door, ‘the telegraph 
office at Berwick closes at eight o’clock. It’s half 
past now.’ 

Prothero scowled. ‘Well, I’ll — be —’ 

“Yes, I know. You’re way off in the country, 
remember.’ 

He stared at her, unhearing. ‘Miss Patty, 
what do I wire for? Why don’t I go? It would be 
lots better if you’d come too, but I couldn’t ask 
you.” 

‘Why — dear boy —’ 

“Well, what are we going to do? You say you 
felt sick over Mrs. Lavaron’s situation and you 
tried to get old Hunks to help. How do you feel 
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now? Inez all alone, without money.’ The 
phrases sputtered like firecrackers and Patience 
pushed her hair back and returned his wild look as 
wildly. 

‘It would seem as if Providence —’ she began. 

‘Providence brought the Salem woman to you 
and brought me to Inez, and are we to sit back? 
No, I’m going to that Mrs. Field of yours and 
make her help me.’ 

‘Don’t speak as if I wouldn’t help you, Jack. 
You know if there was anything in this world I 
could do— The trouble is I haven’t money —’ 

“You have if I give it to you, haven’t you?’ 

‘Why, yes — what —’ 

‘Weren’t you a friend of her father’s?’ 

‘Oh, I always knew Rupert, of course; but he 
was sort of a wild boy. He didn’t care about 
little humble me.’ 

“Generalities are enough. You were his friend.’ 

“Well —’ : 

‘I shall tell Inez so and that you want to help 
her right now.’ 

‘That’s the truth. I do. Poor child.’ 

“Then, Miss Patty, I don’t see why it won’t 
work out. [ tell her that, and pay her bills, and 
then she will naturally want to see you, and I can 
bring her back here.’ 

‘Bring her back —’ Miss Goode’s mouth fell 
open. 

“Yes. I knew that pink room was too good for 
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me. It’s for a patient anyway. A heartsick, 
homesick, mother-sick girl, and ye gods, how she 
will look in there!’ 

‘Jack Prothero, will you wait a minute? Just 
because you’re crazy about this girl —’ 

He sent his hat whirling toward the beams 
above and burst into song: 


‘Of beauty I knew naught, 
By Inez I was taught.’ 


The lovely voice went to Miss Patty’s heart, 
perhaps to her head, but her New England cau- 
tion protested. 

‘Jack, I’m a poor woman. Please be careful 
what you let me in for.’ 

‘I’m giving you a few hundred dollars, this 
minute, he returned, ‘so I can pay what bills she 
has there, and then we'll see what we'll do with 
her when she’s rested. When is the first train?’ 

“To-morrow morning early. Perhaps you’re 
right, Jack. I know I should worry dreadfully 
about that girl if we didn’t do anything.’ 

Patience sent him off in the morning with a 
good breakfast. “Mr. Templeton owns so much 
stock in the railroad,’ she told him, ‘that that’s 
why the train will stop here.’ 

When he arrived at the platform which, with 
a shelter, did duty for a station, he had ten min- 
utes to wait, and his thoughts flew fast as he 
paced up and down. 
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* Just before time for the train, a shining motor 
glided to the platform and stopped. A man de- 
scended from it, bidding good-bye to a gay voice 
within, just as the train thundered increasingly 
upon the stillness. 

Jack’s heart gave an extra beat, for the man 
who stepped out on the platform was the unfor- 
gotten one of the New York boat. Jack saw him 
mount to the chair car and wave his hand toward 
the motor, without noticing the one other pas- 
senger who entered the day coach. 

‘There’s something to tell Patience,’ thought 
Jack, ‘but not to tell Inez,’ he added. ‘What a 
small world!’ He reflected with distaste on his 
fellow traveler, hoping devoutly that he was but 
a transient visitor at Diamond Point. 

Time dragged until Salem was reached. Mrs. 
Field’s address was in his breastpocket. Thou- 
sands of dollars could not have bought that bit of 
paper from him, yet as it turned out, he did not 
need it. He jumped into a taxi, and at one point 
street-cars and a truck combined to hold it up. 
Looking out the window on the busy scene he 
saw Inez coming out of a doorway above which 
hung three balls. His driver heard and felt an 
explosion in the back of his cab. There was a 
banging on the window, just as the man managed 
to start. 

‘Stop!’ The door slammed. The fare was out 
in the street, ducking under the noses of a team 
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of horses. The driver pulled up at the nearest 
point he could reach by the walk. 

‘Inez!’ Jack stopped his mad career directly 
in front of her. She looked up at him without any 
change of countenance. She was very pale and 
her eyes seemed to have grown smaller. 

*Didn’t you get my card?’ she asked, and her 
voice sounded thin. ‘I said I would send when I 
could.’ 

Great Heavens, she thought he was dunning her! 

‘Wait till I pay my cab man.’ He left her as 
precipitately as he had arrived, and kept looking 
over his shoulder while he paid the man lest Fate 
defeat his miraculous good fortune, and let her 
slip away. She moved on without a glance at him 
but he caught up with her at once. 

‘I thank you for the card, Inez, but you gave 
no address.’ 

“What was the use until I could pay you?’ 
She walked on without turning her head. 

“Because we're friends — have you forgotten?’ 

“You were kind,’ she said. ‘I remember that, 
but it was long ago.’ Still without looking at him 
she went on. ‘I have to pay other things first. 
There was the funeral.’ 

“You don’t know how I have felt for you,’ he 
said, ardently, ‘and I have come all the way to 
Salem to tell you, and to help you; and all the 
clue I had was this’ — he pulled out the scrap of 
paper: ‘Mrs. Field, 405 Slocum Street.’ 
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He held the address before her eyes, which 
seemed unable or unwilling to turn. 

‘Yes, that’s where I am,’ she said in the same 
dull, thin tone. ‘How did you know?’ 

‘I didn’t. I’m glad to know it now. Why were 
you in that pawn shop?’ 

She turned now and regarded him. ‘I need 
every bit that I got there,’ she said. ‘They come 
first — the other people.’ 

‘Inez, please understand,’ said Jack desper- 
ately, ‘I’ve come to help you. We'll go back to 
that shop immediately.’ He seized the thin arm 
gently, and she paused perforce. 

‘I can’t let you. You’ve done enough; but I’ve 
nothing more to take — nothing. The last of my 
mother’s things.’ She suddenly trembled all over, 
but her eyes were dry. 

‘I’m not asking you to let me do it. A friend 
of your father’s has sent you some money and I 
brought it.’ 

She looked directly at him now, and in spite 
of the changed, slender contour of her face she 
was beautiful. 

Silently she let him lead her to the shop where 
she took the tickets from the worn little purse he 
remembered, and he redeemed two rings, a lace 
handkerchief, and an old ermine collar. 

“Have you other tickets?’ he asked. 

She cast down her eyes. ‘At home,’ she an- 
swered. 
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‘We will get them later, then,’ he returned, 
cheerfully. 

They came out from the shop, and Jack hailed 
a cab and put her into it. 

‘I have to believe you,’ she said, looking at the 
parcel in his lap. ‘Who sent the money? I must 
pay it sometime.’ 

‘One doesn’t return gifts,’ he replied. ‘Your 
father wouldn’t like that. Miss Patience Goode 
of Colchester is one of my best friends, too.’ 

“Mrs. Field spoke of her. It was what Miss 
Goode told her that made her take me home with 
her from the hospital when — when it was all 
over.’ 

“There, you see, Miss Goode remembered your — 
father and felt such a deep sympathy for you.’ 

Inez met his eyes again. ‘The lovely line of her 
lips had thinned and stiffened. 

‘Everything looked so black this morning,’ she 
said unsteadily, ‘I was giving away the last fea- 
ture of my mother. I can see those rings on her 
little hands, her beautiful little hands.’ 

“Well, they’re yours now, forever.’ There was 
a lump in the speaker’s throat, but he swallowed 
it. ‘You’ve passed through the hardest time, 
Inez. It won’t be black any more. It mustn’t 
be.’ 

‘Your coming so suddenly was wonderful. It 
frightened me, at first.’ She paused, then added, 
‘I have been frightened so many times.’ 
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‘Frights are over for you. There are people 
that care a lot. People who will look out for you.’ 
Jack was struggling manfully not to take the 
shrinking, shabby form in his arms. ‘We didn’t 
tell the man where to go,’ he said suddenly. 

The order given, they did not talk further un- 
til the door of Mrs. Field’s rooming-house was 
reached. That alert lady, watching between the 
parlor curtains, saw the cab stop and a stalwart 
youth step from it. His prepossessing appearance 
awakened business hopes within her, but her eyes 
grew wide as she saw him help out her forlorn 
young friend. 

“There! I knew she wasn’t fit to go. I sup- 
pose she fainted and that fellow’s brought her 
home.’ 

She looked to see him reénter the cab, but in- 
stead he sent it away, and Mrs. Field started 
back from the window and came to the door to 
admit them. | 

Inez stepped into the hall. ‘This is Mr. — 
Mr. Rotho, Mrs. Field,’ she said, and her voice 
sounded breathless. 

‘I was sent to you by Miss Patience Goode,’ 
said Jack, holding out his hand. The lady put 
hers into it for an awkward instant, ‘and while 
Miss Lavaron goes away for a little rest I’d like 
to talk with you, if I may.’ 

‘Certainly. Did you want a room?’ 

“Yes. For one night only. I can’t stay longer.’ 
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‘Well, come this way, please.’ 

While Inez carried her precious package up- 
stairs, Mrs. Field led the caller into the room be- 
hind the Nottingham curtains. 

“Miss Lavaron’s friends feel very grateful to 
you, he began, warmly. 

The lady sat down opposite the spot he had 
selected, on a haircloth divan. 

“Are you a relative?’ Mrs. Field eyed him ap- 
praisingly. 

“No, just a friend and also a friend of Miss 
Goode’s, a lifelong friend.’ 

‘Your life, I guess,’ said the lady dryly. 

“Yes, she has the start of me a few years, but 
she is one of my best and most particular. I am 
visiting her now.’ 

“You don’t say so. 

“Yes, and as I say, she is very grateful to you 
for your kindness to Miss Lavaron.’ 

“How did she know about it?’ 

‘I mean —I mean she will be. She gave me 
your address, for we had completely lost track of 
Miss Lavaron, and Miss Patience was very anx- 
ious; so—so you don’t know how grateful we 
are. Wasn’t it strange that I should happen to 
find her on the street after all? She says you 
brought her home from the hospital.’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ returned Mrs. Field in her delib- 
erate speech. She changed her position but kept 
curious eyes on the flushed face of her visitor, 
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who, she noticed, was finding her old friend such 
a convenient cloak for his emotions. 

“Patience took on so when I spoke of Mrs. 
Lavaron to her, and begged me so to befriend her 
when I came back, that I followed it up; and 
when the mother died the girl knew no more than 
a baby what to do or where to go, so, of course, I 
took her in —’ 

‘Bless you,’ said Prothero, startling his hostess 
by grasping her hands with such fervor that she 
blinked and reddened. ‘Well, you see,’ she went 
on, embarrassment making her emphatic, ‘I 
haven’t had a minute to write to Patience about 
its 

‘We're so grateful to you.’ Prothero seemed 
quite unconscious of repeating himself. ‘Has 
Miss Lavaron any plans?’ 

Mrs. Field released her hands, to throw them 
in the air. : 

‘Not a plan. She’s puzzling her poor head to 
raise what money she can for the bills. She 
knows she can stay here while she needs to, but 
to tell the truth, Mr. —’ 

*Prothero.’ 

‘Mr. Prothero, I’m a weak sister, when it 
comes to money.’ 

‘You’re a generous, angelic woman,’ pro- 
claimed Jack, driving the red again to the land- 
lady’s forehead. ‘Miss Patience has sent money 
to tide over this hard place and she wants Miss 
Lavaron to come and make her a visit.’ 
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Mrs. Field’s face cleared. ‘Say, that’s clever 
of Patience,’ she said. ‘It’s just the thing. She’s 
at the shore, isn’t she?’ 

“Yes, all settled in what she calls her mush- 
room palace. Now, will you help me to the facts 
about the bills, so I can get that matter cleared 
up? I’d like so much to do it without paining 
Miss Lavaron with the details.’ 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Field gave a heavy sigh and a 
laugh, ‘I wish somebody would come along that 
wanted to pay my bills without paining me with 
the details.’ 

“You see my position?’ appealed Jack. 

Mrs. Field drew down the corners of her lips. 
*I think I see it real plain, Mr. Prothero,’ she 
answered, but she looked at him admiringly. 
‘The girl has got some luck at last,’ she thought. 
‘Do you want to see your room?’ She added, ‘I 
don’t give meals. Of course, I’ve kept the child 
with me, but I haven’t got things fit for a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘We're so grateful to you,’ replied Jack. 
‘Then, I’ll go out for lunch, and perhaps Miss 
Lavaron will go with me, and you make out a list, 
if you will be so kind, of things I ought to attend 
to this afternoon.’ 

When Mrs. Field went upstairs to call Inez, she 
found her sitting on the cot which the landlady 
had put up for her near her own bed. She was 
smoothing the ermine collar, as it lay on her lap. 
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“How do you feel, dearie?’ asked Mrs. Field 
in such bright tones that Inez lifted her shadowed 
eyes questioningly. ‘That’s an awful nice young 
man that brought you home and he’s going to 
stay all night. I’m mortified that I can’t ask him 
to lunch and dinner here, but you know I have- 
n’t got anything fit. He wants you should go out 
to lunch with him — Oh,’ noticing the fur, and 
using a different, sympathetic tone, ‘then you 
didn’t part with the collar after all.’ 

“Yes, I did, but Mr. — Mr. Jack wouldn’t have 
it so, and he bought it back, and the other things. 
I don’t want to go out to lunch, Mrs. Field.’ 

“Well, now, dearie, you owe that young man 
something.’ i 

“Yes, fifty cents and my fare to Salem. I 
didn’t have anything. He gave me more, but I 
returned it.’ 

‘Oh, was he in Boston?’ Mrs. Field asked it 
gently, consuming with curiosity. 

“No, he met me on the boat when I didn’t have 
enough money, and he helped me. He said he was 
lonely too, and we were a club.’ 

Mrs. Field nodded slowly. ‘Well, your guar- 
dian angel was around when you fell into that 
man’s hands. Now don’t refuse to go out with 
him.’ 

‘My club brother, he said he was.’ 

‘I’m dead in love with him myself,’ declared 
Mrs. Field. ‘He’s pure gold, from the hair down. 
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He’s come here from my friend, Patience Goode, 
that I told you about, with the intention of help- 
ing you, and you mustn’t be offish.’ wail 

Obediently Inez rose and put on the jacket aid 
hat whose appearance Mrs. Field deplored as 
companioning the young man below; and she 
shook her head over the girl’s dull indifference. 
To her surprise Inez placed an arm around her 
as she passed. 

‘Mrs. Field, I’m too dull to tell it, but please 
don’t suppose that I don’t know what you have 
done for me, and when I come to life again how I 
shall feel it in the depths of my soul.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it, dearie,’ returned the kind 
woman, and watching the girl as she passed out 
the door she thought: ‘Well, I guess I must be 
due a halo after all.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
AT THE CAFE 


‘Mrs. Frerp thinks I ought to lunch with you.’ 
Thus Inez addressed Prothero as he turned 
eagerly at her entrance. ‘I must tell you that I 
would rather not, but if you insist, I will.’ 

‘Just why would you rather not?’ Jack met 
the impassive face. 

‘Because I am not fit to be seen or to see 
people.’ : 

‘We will go to some quiet place and I must 
talk with you or else be a very poor messenger 
from your father’s friend.’ 

‘I'll do whatever you say,’ she returned. 

Prothero had spoken for a cab and here it ap- 
peared and they left the house and entered it. 

‘I am not used to going about in cabs,’ said 
Inez. 

‘I’m sure you don’t care much about walking 
just now,’ was the reply. 

In a little while he had his charge placed in a 
quiet corner of the café of a quiet hotel, where 
the shrinking little black figure felt herself in- 
conspicuous. 

‘I’m not going to ask you what you would like 
to eat,’ began the host, conversationally. 

‘I should have to answer — nothing. Please, 
please don’t be extravagant.’ The thin, faint 
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voice, the immobile lips, told a sad story to Pro- 
thero. He nodded as he studied the menu. 

‘I’m not even going to tell you you must eat; 
but I’m going to find something you can’t help 
eating.’ 

His companion regarded him. ‘You are so 
strong and so cheerful,’ she said, ‘you shouldn’t 
have a wet blanket like me with you.’ 

“You see I’d rather have it than any other,’ he 
replied absently, still studying the card. ‘Let’s 
have some bouillon while we’re thinking.’ 

‘Yes, bouillon and a biscuit, and that is all for 
me.’ 

But it wasn’t, for Prothero ordered a dainty 
luncheon, which being more appetizing than the 
food Inez had been neglecting in Mrs. Field’s 
kitchen, led her on to eat, and Jack triumphed in 
every mouthful, while his cheerful talk rambled 
on. 
‘Miss Goode is one of the salt of the earth,’ he 
said. ‘I can hardly wait to have you know her.’ 

‘She must be unusual to take an interest in a 
perfect stranger.’ 

‘Not a total stranger, since she knew your 
father so well.’ 

A little warmth was stealing through the girl 
from the food and the good cheer of her com- 
panion. ‘She could tell me more than I know 
about my father, perhaps.’ 

‘Could? Will,’ returned Jack heartily. ‘Of 
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course, she isn’t going to be satisfied not to meet 
you soon. Had you thought of what you would 
like to do, now that there will not be any money 
matters here to settle?’ 

The dark eyes questioned him, between two 
bites of fillet. ‘No money matters?’ 

‘No. I don’t believe you quite understood me 
in the cab this morning. Miss Goode insists on 
making you free of all the embarrassment of 
recent expenses.’ 

‘And do you think I ought to accept that, 
when I never saw her?’ 

‘I most certainly do, because you are going to 
see her very soon and that will fix that.’ 

‘Is she coming to Mrs. Field’s?’ 

‘Well, not unless you have some plan that will 
keep you here. I was asking you if you have any 
plan.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. — Rotho —’ 

‘See here, Inez, what kind of a club sister are 
you? You know my name is Jack.’ 

If she would only smile. He longed to see again 
the enchanting dip of her upper lip over the pret- 
tiest teeth in the world. ‘And if you want my 
whole name, here it is.” He gave her a card on 
which she read John L. Prothero. She studied it 
for a minute. 

‘What is the L. for?’ 

‘Lover,’ replied Jack brazenly. ‘A fine old 
Irish name, Lover. You probably know it.’ 
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She shook her head gravely, and Prothero 
wished there were any excuse to make her take 
her hat off. He had never seen her without her 
hat. Her hair curled lovingly in toward her neck. 

“You’ve bobbed your hair, haven’t you?’ 

Her eyes lifted seriously, and he thanked the 
fates that one cannot cry her eyelashes off. 

“Yes, all the girls were doing it, and I hada 
chance to sell my hair because it was curly and 
so long.’ 

“How long was it?’ with keen interest. 

“To my waist. That is unusual for such curly 
hair, and it had the tinge they want, the chestnut 
tinge.’ 

‘It was a crime!’ burst forth Jack. 

Her eyes grew graver than before in their sur- 
prise. ‘I was very fortunate,’ she answered. 

Her rusty black hat set low upon her forehead 
and Prothero had to be content with the locks 
that curved about and behind her small ears. 

He cleared his throat. “Well — ahem —I got 
off the subject, didn’t I? We were talking about 
your plans,’ and he began to eat again, busily. 

‘I haven’t any plans,’ she said sadly. ‘Mrs. 
Field says I may stay with her until I stop feeling 
so trembly, and then I will look for a job again. 
It really will be easier,’ Inez looked up at her 
companion with more life than she had shown, 
‘now that 1am so homely. You don’t know how 
much it helps.’ 
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Jack concealed his smile in a mighty bite of 
french fried potato. ‘You won’t be troubling the 
drug store to restore your roses?’ 

She shook her head. He laid down his knife 
and fork. ‘Tell me, Inez — by the way, which 
would you rather I’d call you, Inez or Miss 
Lavaron?’ 

‘Oh, Inez.’ 

‘Then it will be Jack, on your side?’ 

‘Well,’ hesitatingly, ‘Mr. Prothero 1s a mouth- 
ful.’ 

‘Swallow it, then, and never let it appear again. 
Tell me, Inez, talking about looks and drug 
stores — you're a girl and you ought to know, 
how can the girls think they look pretty with all 
the paint they put on? You can paint an image, 
or a doll, but you can’t paint a girl until there is 
no illusion left, and still think she’s pretty. What 
man wants to kiss that line of red paint on the 
lips? Br-r-r!’ Jack shivered. ‘Youth is beauti- 
ful and lasts such a short time, how is it that 
they’re willing to throw away their precious 
youth? They all seem to think they deceive you, 
and that people will believe the color natural, and 
when they have already spoiled themselves, they 
take out their vanity cases in street-cars or thea- 
ter or any public place —I’ve seen it done in 
church, and rub in some more. It seems as if they 
were all crazy or had lost their mirrors. Can’t 
they see?’ 
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His tirade had one good result. Inez smiled: a 
small and quickly vanishing smile. ‘You ought 
to give lectures Mr. — Jack,’ she said. 

‘It is glorious to know one girl who won’t do it. 
Glorious to be having lunch with her.’ 

‘And do you notice how I am eating?’ 

“You are, and you’re the best girl in the world, 
as well as the —’ He bit his tongue. ‘We will 
have dinner here to-night. The food is good.’ 

‘I couldn’t eat again to-day!’ 

Jack leaned toward her and dropped his argu- 
mentative tone. “You left New York so hur- 
riedly, I suppose most of your belongings are 
there. Your trunk —’ 

Faint color stole over the pale face. ‘Yes, I 
left some things there.’ 

“You can ask some friend to send your trunk 
on.’ . 

‘I —I haven’t any trunk.’ | 

“So much the better,’ said Jack, implying by 
his enthusiastic tone that this was the best news 
he had heard in a long time. ‘You give me the 
address of somebody —’ 

‘Oh, [’ll do it —’ she interrupted hurriedly. 

“You know hardly any one uses trunks nowa- 
days; they parcel post their things in boxes. 
That’s what we'll do with whatever stuff you 
have here.’ 

The girl bit her lip, and he remembered the 
pawn shop. ‘We’ll get out whatever you have 
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left at that shop up the street. Will you let me 
have the tickets?’ 

‘No.’ She looked at him with appeal that 
fairly twitched his heartstrings. ‘I couldn’t let 
you see those poor things.’ 

‘Then,’ he swallowed, ‘if they are things you 
don’t care for, let us leave them there.’ 

‘I don’t understand you Mr. — Jack. I’m — 
I’m puzzled.’ 

“It’s this way, Inez,’ he leaned an arm on the 
table in his emphasis. ‘There’s a little nubbin of 
rocky ground stretching out into the Atlantic 
Ocean, where your father’s friend has a tiny 
cottage. She wants you to come down there and 
spend the summer with her.’ 

The girl’s lips parted and she stared. ‘Did she 

think so much of my father as that?’ 
' *Apparently she did. Now, the plan is this. 
If the things you left behind in New York are 
winter things, let them stay there, but if you 
want them right away, I’ll write down the ad- 
dress where you will have your friend send them. 
_Then you pack up all that is precious to you here 
and I will parcel post the package to Diamond 
Point, where we are going, and to-morrow morn- 
ing we set forth.’ 

Inez leaned back in her chair and meditated 
under the straight gaze of the blue eyes with the 
sparks. All her expenses of the recent awful days 
to be paid, and she to go, under this careful 
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escort, to an old friend of her father at the sea. 
All care to be rolled off her young shoulders. Her 
next speech startled her companion. 

‘I have been thinking of my mother and father 
together again. Do you suppose, perhaps, my 
mother arranged this after she found my father?’ 
she asked slowly. 

‘Nothing more likely. Nothing more natural,’ 
returned her companion promptly. As they sat 
there in the succeeding silence, her unseeing gaze 
upon him, Jack thought he could perceive the 
birth of a new epoch in the girl’s face; a resurrec- 
tion from hopelessness; the drawn lines relaxed, 
once again life seemed to open. His own spirits 
rose and sang. ‘The words that came were com- 
monplace, but there was deep thankfulness be- 
hind them. 

“Now we must finish with a glacé, or whatever 
you call ’em. Those balls of ice-cream baked to a 
crisp on the outside intrigue me.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NIGHT LETTER 


Mrs. PEEvy was putting the last touches to her 
parlor the next morning, restoring it to its pris- 
tine order after the ravages of a game of bridge 
the night before, when the door-bell summoned 
her. She obeyed its call, but opened scarcely 
wide enough for a visitor to get his foot in. Ever 
since the frightful rencontre with young Pro- 
thero she had doubled her precautions. 

The telegraph boy stood there and she eagerly 
revealed her sketchy toilet and signed the book. 
Who on earth would telegraph her? Oh, yes, Pa- 
tience might want something from her house. 
Mrs. Peevy had the keys. She closed the door 
and hurrying to the light opened the night letter. 
Pleasure, amazement, resentment, were succes- 
sively expressed in her face as she read: 

Please prepare to have lunch with me. Passing 
through Colchester with Miss Lavaron. Hope she 
May stay one night with you on our way to Miss 


Goode. Will get to your house by twelve. 
JOHN PROTHERO 


‘There!’ she ejaculated, ‘he didn’t dare to ask 
Mrs. Prothero and he wants to get me in all 
wrong with the Lavarons. Dated Salem. That’s 
where Rupert’s sick wife was, that Patience was 
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so excited about, and this must be one of them. 
Well, I declare, what nerve!’ 

The lady sat down in the nearest chair and 
stared at the exciting message. It was flattering 
to be appealed to by Prothero, and to be enter- 
taining a Lavaron in her ruffled guest-chamber 
was a dizzy height to which she had never 
aspired; but it was a contraband Lavaron, and 
Mrs. Peevy well knew that Jack had not dared 
to make the request of his stepmother. She re- 
flected some time; and at one moment considered 
closing the house and letting him ring in vain. 
On the other hand, there was luncheon at a café 
with an attractive young man to be considered, 
there was curiosity concerning the mysterious 
Lavaron to be satisfied, and in view of the fact 
that Mr. Egbert Lavaron never knew who she 
was, when in passing she gave him a reverent, 
smiling bow, but either looked over her head or 
touched his hat impersonally, she had not a great 
deal to lose; and later she should certainly relate 
to Mrs. Prothero how cruelly circumstances had 
forced her. 

So she decided to take the leap, which carried 
her first to her chamber where she donned the 
costume she thought worthy of the occasion. The 
Miss Lavaron whom Jack Prothero was bringing 
might be some elderly scion of the family who 
had befriended the ostracized one, in which case 
Mrs. Peevy would show her that if she was not 
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possessed of the aristocracy of money, she was 
nevertheless entirely up to date, and one of the 
ingredients of the upper crust of Colchester so- 
ciety; while if his companion proved to be no less 
a person than an ignored granddaughter of the 
mighty Egbert, she would give the girl a sample 
of good taste in summer costumes. 

While she was selecting an illusion scarf and 
deciding between the most glittering of her ear- 
rings and necklaces, Inez Lavaron was leaning 
back in her first chair-car, and gazing at the flying 
June landscape. 

Prothero had placed magazines in the chair 
beside her, and busied himself with one, over 
whose top he could watch her profile. 

“Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if you took 
your hat off?’ he asked, soon after they started. 

‘Does anybody?’ She glanced at her neigh- 
bors. | 

‘Oh, yes. You see they do. Let me take it for 
you.” 

At last he was going to see her without her hat. 
He took it and the poor little jacket, and put 
them up in the rack. 

She passed a hand over the rings of thick dark 
hair with the chestnut tinge in their waves. Her 
forehead was beautiful and ivory white. 

‘I’m not going to talk to you,’ said Prothero, 
dropping back into his chair, ‘for I want you to 
rest; but one last little matter of business I have’ 
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to speak about. I want to give you what there is 
left of Miss Goode’s gift, because it occurs to me 
you may want to make some purchases while we 
are in Colchester.’ 

Inez looked at him startled. ‘Are we going to 
Colchester? I don’t wish to.’ 

‘Only for a little while on our way to Miss 
Goode. There isn’t a shop at Diamond Point, and 
I believe you said there were some things you 
needed.’ 

‘Did I? There always are.’ When the girl 
spoke with the child-like naiveté so natural to her 
it placed an extra strain on Prothero’s composure. 

‘Didn’t you say something about your clothes 
not being — not being satisfactory?’ 

‘Oh, they never are. I try not to think about 
them.’ 

‘Well, here is the money,’ Prothero took a roll 
from his pocket and offered it to her reluctant 
hand. 

‘Yes. This is yours. Take it. You can thank 
Miss Patience to-morrow.’ 

Again Inez looked startled. ‘Shan’t we see her 
to-night?’ 

‘No. I thought you would like to do some er- 
rands and that we could stay in Colchester to- 
night. I have another old friend there. She lives 
next door to Miss Goode, and she used to have a 
cookie box that appealed to a small boy —’ 

- ‘Oh, she’s an old lady, then?’ 
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Prothero smiled. ‘Well —she doesn’t think 
so; but she’s older than Miss Patience. I’ve sent 
word to her that we’re coming. Mrs. Peevy, her 
name is. She’s a kind soul.’ 

Prothero didn’t think it necessary to say that 
the lady was Hobson’s choice so far as a hostess 
was concerned. 

‘I thought your stepmother lived in Colches- 
ter.’ 

‘She does,’ responded Prothero, with extreme 
cheerfulness, ‘but you remember I told you we 
always got on rather like two tigers, and I prefer 
to go to the woman who let me raid her cookie 
box. Now take this money.’ Inez obeyed slowly. 
Her little purse was too small for the roll, and she 
took the large bag which Jack had seen on the 
New York boat, and placed the money down 
deep at the side of its contents. 

“Now I hope you will sleep; and when you wake 
you can think up what you want to buy in Col- 
chester,’ he said. ‘I’m going to read awhile, and 
perhaps take a nap myself.’ 

He was not self-abnegating enough to turn his 
chair away from her, but he leaned back and ar- 
ranged his magazine in such a way that he could 
still look at his companion occasionally over the 
top. 

He saw that she did not close her eyes. For 
some minutes she did not even lean back in the 
comfortable chair. Fixing her regard on the June 
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beauty without, she was meditating on the 
change the last two days had wrought in her life. 
What goodness there was in the world! What 
made the relief and promise of the situation more 
sweet was the fact of its connection with her 
father, the father who had loved her through 
worrisome times that she had felt without under- 
standing. She had connected the word Colches- 
ter with grief and heartache. Now she was going 
there, and she must try to think of it as the home 
of the wonderful fairy godmother who had lifted 
her out of the abyss, and not as the abode of the 
powerful man who had been the ogre of her child- 
hood. | 

That roll of bills in her bag, now. It opened a 
path to the return of freshness and daintiness 
that her mother would rejoice in. The remem- 
brance of that mother’s anxiety in leaving her 
and the pressure of her hand in the last min- 
utes of her lucid thought. ‘My baby, God will 
care —’ 

Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes and rolled 
quickly down her cheeks. She controlled them. 
Her mother and father were together. They had 
spoken to the heart of his old friend, and this was 
the result. Kindness, luxury, the lifting of care. 

Over the top of his magazine Prothero saw the 
tears, saw the drying of them, and the sweet ex- 
pression on the girl’s lips. He felt the trend of 
her thoughts, and left her to herself. 
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When they finally reached Mrs. Peevy’s door, 
that lady was ready for them. A vision in a short 
lavender and white gown in large figures, her hat 
with bunches of lilacs, an illusion scarf wound 
around the neck, and long earrings and a chain 
of purple beads, she stood there smiling in con- 
scious perfection and held out a welcoming hand 
to the shabby black figure, who regarded her 
with wondering eyes. 

‘All ready for us, Mrs. Peevy?’ said Prothero. 
“This is kind of you. You see how sure of you I 
felt. This is Miss Lavaron, whose father you 
remember.’ 

‘Of course I do,’ returned the lady, held spell- 
bound for the moment by the girl’s glorious eyes. 
‘You don’t look a bit like him, my dear.’ 

‘She needn’t worry about that, need she?’ put 
in Jack hastily. ‘Now, I thought we would go ta 
lunch at once, as Miss Lavaron has some shop- 
ping to do and I knew no one would be a better 
guide than you as to where are the best places.’ 

‘Well, I will say that is where I shine,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Peevy, beaming. 

She took Inez and her bag upstairs and left 
her in the ruffled guest-room, to return to Jack. 

‘Ain’t she a beauty!’ she exclaimed. ‘Mr. Eg- 
bert Lavaron don’t know what he misses. How 
in the world did it happen that you —’ 

‘Yes, I know, Mrs. Peevy,’ Prothero began 
hastily in a lowered voice, which he used as an 
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example to her shrillness. ‘I am glad of an op- 
portunity to tell you that the young lady has 
just lost her mother. It was a very deep grief and 
doesn’t bear being referred to. I knew you would 
understand.’ 

‘And you knew your stepmother wouldn’t,’ 
returned Mrs. Peevy. She was determined that 
with all her graciousness he should realize that 
she knew she was being used. 

“Well, no. Of course, Mrs. Prothero lives there, 
and the unfortunate conditions being as they 
are—’ 

“Yes. I’m real sorry I haven’t got two guest- 
rooms.’ Mrs. Peevy glanced toward his suitcase. 

“Of course I shall go to a hotel, but I did want 
Miss Lavaron to receive the care I knew you 
would give her. Miss Patience sent me on this 
errand —’ 

Mrs. Peevy raised her hands reminiscently. 
“Oh, she’s been terribly worked up. I ain’t sur- 
prised she invited the daughter down there, but 
I didn’t know that Patience knew there was a 
daughter.’ 

‘She heard it recently, and Al know her big 
heart.’ 

“My, that beautiful girl to have on such poor 
clothes!’ 

‘Be careful, won’t you, Mrs. Peevy, 1 in going 
about with her. Remember she is in mourn- 


ing.’ 
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‘Well, I don’t believe in it, Mr. Prothero,’ was 
the emphatic rejoinder. 

Jack had a sudden nightmare vision of the 
garb the lady would probably advise. 

‘I know I can trust your tact,’ he said. ‘Miss 
Lavaron is very young, but she has been in busi- 
ness in New York and is accustomed to thinking 
for herself, so — so — really I think if you will 
leave the selection entirely to her it will be all 
right, and I know with your kindness you will 
understand that she is very sensitive just now.’ 

‘I'll bet she and her mother have had a dread- 
ful hard —’ Mrs. Peevy was saying assentingly, 
when Inez appeared noiselessly. 

‘Oh, what a pretty purse,’ burst forth the host- 
ess, embarrassed into violent cheerfulness, and 
taking up the fine seal bag that hung on the girl’s 
wrist. Prothero had stopped on the way here to 
purchase it, and the roll lay snugly within. 

The day passed without mishap. Mrs. Peevy 
held herself in to as much passivity as in her lay, 
and as Inez looked beautiful in anything she put 
on, the lady was fain to be satisfied with her 
selections. Indeed, Inez asked her advice as to 
the needs imposed by Diamond Point, and Mrs. 
Peevy from that moment was in her element, 
modifying her natural energy according to Pro- 
thero’s instructions. 

She effervesced with satisfaction, when, ac- 
cording to his plan, they met Jack at six o’clock 
at the hotel for dinner. 
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Her excited expectations were fully realized 
when they walked into the reception-room where 
he awaited them. Inez wore a black tailored suit 
and hat. The glimpse of a white blouse, and a 
white camellia on the hat were the high lights. 
He held himself in under Mrs. Peevy’s expectant 
regard and Inez looked at him, questioning 
gravely under her lashes. 

He nodded. ‘Perfect,’ he said quietly. “You 
found a pretty hat.’ 

“There wasn’t a person in that dining-room 
that didn’t look at her,’ said Mrs. Peevy after- 
ward, and I don’t care if everybody knows I 
took her in. She’d be like a searchlight in that 
old Lavaron house. I just hope he hears about 
her; and I’ve a great mind to bob my hair. It 
makes such a difference in a person’s looks.’ 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ARRIVAL 


IT was with very mixed feelings that Patience 
awaited the return of the young knight errant. 
What he would ‘let her in for’ was the fly in the 
sunshiny amber of his kindly effort. More than 
anywhere else Patience stood on her rights in her 
mushroom. She sighed softly as she reflected on 
the fun promised by the visit of her boy alone; 
and to have this forlorn, sorrowing girl thrust 
upon them spoiled everything. She admitted 
her own selfishness, but these coming weeks of 
freedom were few and precious and to have them 
invaded and taken by storm was hard to bear, 
although her New England conscience industri- 
ously protested that Jack was right, and that he 
and herself seemed to be the girl’s only pro- 
tectors. | 
‘Beautiful! What if she is beautiful?’ reflected 
Patience impatiently. She gazed at the mental 
picture Jack had drawn for her. She saw the 
rusty, thin, black clothes, and especially the large 
eyes. The loneliness, hunger, and grief that 
looked from the ‘large eyes.’ This young, and 
presumably strong foreigner should get some 
work to do, and not be satisfied to lean on a 
strange young man who had so promptly become 
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a slave to those ‘large eyes.’ His impetuous talk 
about handing over hundreds of dollars to the 
unfortunate girl, and in her name, in Patience’s 
name, brought protesting color up in Miss 
Goode’s cheeks as she recalled it. 

‘I won’t lie even for Jack Prothero,’ she 
thought indignantly. With his presence with- 
drawn the whole proceeding seemed unneces- 
sarily extreme, especially as the climax of his 
plan was to settle this stranger upon her. In- 
definitely? She tried to realize the spirit in which 
she had made her bold visit to Mr. Lavaron. 
She wished to be fair, and she recalled the wake- 
ful, worried hours she had endured thinking of 
the pitiful situation of Rupert’s widow; but when 
Jack’s wire came to-day, saying they would be 
arriving at five o’clock in the afternoon, her lips 
did not lose their firm line. 

‘I intend to begin as I can keep on,’ she af- 
firmed to herself. ‘If the girl expects any gush 
from me she won’t get it. She can stay here a 
little while, but if she has the right spirit she will 
want to get something to do, and IJ shall help her 
to get it.’ 

There was excitement in the thought of per- 
haps displeasing Jack by her attitude, but ‘right 
is right’ concluded Patience as the time drew 
near and she seated herself in the rocker on the 
front porch, and waited for the shabby, appealing 
figure to appear. 
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Miss Goode’s mental condition was usually re- 
flected in her manner of rocking. When the 
golden path of moonlight crept nearer and nearer 
to her rock her movement was in gentle swings; 
in the vivacious breeze of morning the movement 
was light and gay. When skies were gloomy and 
the tide pounded the rock with hoarse persist- 
ence, she rocked with a long, emphatic sweep, as 
if rising to the spirit of the impending storm. 
That was the way she rocked now, her foot com- 
ing down with a firm push each time it touched 
the boards, though the unrest was in herself and 
not on the sea. It certainly let off steam to mount 
to the top of the rocker and swoop back again. 
She was on a downward sweep when she sud- 
denly observed a girl alone, coming around the 
side of her bungalow. It was a smartly dressed 
girl, who wore a close hat with a white flower. 
She was a stranger, and Miss Goode stopped her 
rocking in question of the earnest manner in 
which the girl was looking at herself, and hasten- 
ing to come up the step to the piazza. In another 
instant the stranger had approached and sunk 
into the chair beside Patience, two great lustrous 
eyes and a faint, tender smile seeming to enve- 
lop Miss Goode, as her hands were captured in 
those of the visitor. 

‘Dear Miss Goode, I don’t know how to talk 
to you,’ began the girl in a thrilled voice. “You 
have been so wonderful. It took me a long time 
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to understand what you were doing for me. It - 
seemed impossible in this hard world that a 
stranger should suddenly lavish such divine 
kindness on me.’ 

Patience’s hands remained stiff and unrespon- 
sive in the warm grasp. Doubt of her compan- 
ion’s sanity began to assail her. 

‘But when I realized,’ the girl’s voice trembled, 
‘what agony it had been to my mother to leave 
me alone, and that she and my father were now 
together, I knew that they must have thought of 
you, my father’s friend, and put it in your heart 
to do all this. It made it doubly precious — dear 
Miss Goode.’ 

To Patience’s utter undoing here the girl lifted 
one of the hands she held and kissed it. ‘This is 
Heaven you have here and it must help angelic 
thoughts to come.’ 

“Are you —’ began Patience slowly. 

“Yes. I’m Inez Lavaron. Didn’t Mr. Jack 
wire you we were on this train? He had to wait 
out in the road just now to talk to the motor- 
man. (‘Sly fox’ thought Patience.) ‘Iam not at 
all the same girl he found when he came with 
your message. I thought then the only thing left 
for me to do was to die.’ (What glorious eyes!) 
‘I wanted to die and be out of every one’s way, 
and then my father’s friend (a sudden divine 
smile) my dear father’s friend wouldn’t allow it; 
and she brought me back out of the stiff cold.’ 
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Patience stared speechless as the low, voluble 
voice poured forth. ‘I was stupid and couldn’t 
believe it at first, but Mr. Jack was very patient, 
and at last when I knew it was Madre —my 
mother —’ Inez stopped suddenly and looked 
down at her neat, tailored costume. ‘I hope you 
like my dress,’ she said suddenly. ‘Mrs. Peevy 
went with me to get it, and the other things.’ 

‘Mrs. Peevy,’ gasped Patience. 

“Yes. I stayed there all night. You see my 
clothes were very — very bad, almost in pieces, 
and Mr. Jack said you wanted me to look nice 
when I came, and there weren’t any stores here 
— of course, I would rather have had you spend 
your own money and buy my things. He took 
me to Colchester. I didn’t want to go, because 
the name Colchester makes my heart ache,’ the 
low voice was unsteady again, “but it was the 
only way, and Mrs. Peevy was there, such a 
friend of you and Mr. Jack, so she took your 
place. Are you pleased?’ 

The sudden stoppage of the voice, the appeal- 
ing eyes, and the constant pressure of the young 
hands forced a breaking of Miss Goode’s set 
countenance. She was divided between resént- 
ment toward Prothero, and attraction toward 
the young creature whose touching candor was 
too naive to be pretense. 

Patience cleared her throat. ‘I like it very 
much,’ she said. 
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The young girl seemed unconscious of her stiff- 
ness. “I have two more cotton dresses. A black 
and white one and a white one. It is wonderful, 
Miss Goode, to have clean, new things — I don’t 
remember the time —’ her voice stopped with a 
choke —‘ and I have something to give you,’ the 
addition was made with gentle elation. She 
opened the seal purse hanging on her wrist and 
took therefrom a roll of bills. ‘You sent too much, 
dear Miss Goode — but what wonders it did for 
me!’ She spoke again fervently. ‘I have left no 
debts behind me; think of that!’ 

Patience took the bills in her released hand. 

“And some day you will tell me a lot about my 
father?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t do that, Miss Lavaron.’ 

Inez gazed at her, perplexed and hurt. ‘Do 
you mean you will call me Miss Lavaron, after 
treating me like your own child?’ 

“Why —why not if you don’t want me to. 
Inez is certainly a pretty name. I suppose I’m a 
pretty stiff Yankee woman.’ 

“You're nothing of the sort. Mr. Jack told me 
all about you. You were his angel when he was a 
child and now you are mine, too. Why can’t you 
tell me about my father?’ There was surprise 
and disappointment in the girl’s tone. 

“Because I was a poor girl, and he was a rich 
boy, and [ didn’t see much of him.’ 

Prothero came around the corner in time to 
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hear this assertion. ‘She’s stupid!’ he thought. 

“Hello, Miss Patty,’ he said blithely, and ap- 
proaching, kissed her on the cheek. He observed 
the roll of bills in her hand. 

‘I suppose you two are old friends by this 
time,’ he said. 

‘But she doesn’t remember much about my 
father,’ said Inez. ‘Of course, that makes her the 
more wonderful.’ 

‘Oh, that’s her modesty,’ said Prothero, and - 
Patience caught a coercive look from beneath his 
frown. ‘She means she didn’t go buggy riding 
with him; but of course she remembers him well 
enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patience, galvanized into effort. ‘Of 
course they were the principal family of the town, 
and Rupert had everything a boy’s heart could 
wish, and was a leader among the young people.’ 

‘Yes?’ responded Inez eagerly. ‘It sounds so 
good to hear you call him Rupert.’ 

“He was sent away to school, so naturally I 
couldn’t see much of him. Then he was —’ she 
glanced desperately up at Prothero — ‘he was 
still very young when he —’ 

“Yes, I know. When he offended his father by 
marrying a Cuban girl.’ 

“Yes, Miss — yes, Inez. I have been thinking 
about something since I knew you were coming 
here. I suppose you are not very fond of the 
name of Lavaron.’ 
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‘No. I have sometimes thought of dropping it.’ 

‘I know your grandfather better than I knew 
his son. My neighbors, the Templetons, are his 
friends, and he visits here at times. It would be 
as well if he should meet you without knowing 
you belong to him.’ 

‘I don’t,’ quickly. ‘I wouldn’t belong to him 
for anything. I feel only scorn for him.’ 

‘Very well. That is natural. What was your 
mother’s name?’ 

“Nachada.’ 

“Then why not be Inez Nachada at Diamond 
Point? We must think of my side of it too, you 
see. The Templetons gave me this precious 
ground, and Mr. Lavaron gave me my stone 
chimney.’ 

“He likes you, then?’ 

“Yes. I’m a nurse and I’ve done work for his 
family —even taking care of Jack here.’ Pa- 
tience, coming out of her conflicting emotions, 
was able to smile up at Prothero. 

‘Mr. — Jack,’ Inez suddenly grave, addressed 
him slowly. ‘Dear Miss Goode a nurse! I am 
afraid she should not have sent me all that 
money. She has worked hard for it. Did you do 
right to let her?’ 

Prothero stooped over the girl, his hand on the 
back of her chair. 

“Inez, Miss Goode will tell you that she passed 
wakeful hours in anxious worry about your 
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mother after she heard of her illness. She was 
half ill over it herself. When she learned that 
Mrs. Lavaron had gone, she just had to do some- 
thing about it. Didn’t you, Miss Patty?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Don’t begrudge her the joy of it, Inez.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t, I don’t.’ The girl again seized 
Efettionaesly an unresponsive hand. ‘Perhaps I 
can make.it up to her some day.’ Fi 

Patience, torn between the pressure she felt 
from Prothero, and her New eee resentment 
of deceit, felt at bay. 

‘I am glad you are feeling nappa child she 
said, as agreeably as she could. 

‘And I’m so glad I could bring back some of 
the money,’ was the response. 

‘Yes, that is very nice,’ said Patience, then 
with a straight glance at Prothero. “Not but 
what you are welcome to every cent of it,’ she 
added emphatically. 

Inez gave her an appreciative smile, oti 
Prothero pronounced nothing less than entranc- 
ing, then looked off over the ocean. 

‘This is Heaven,’ she said. 


CHAPTER X 
A THIN WALL 


In Inez’s overflowing gratitude she did not re- 
mark any lack in Miss Goode’s cordiality. Had 
she arrived, the shabby, appealing figure Pro- 
thero had described, Patience might have taken 
her to her arms literally; but this modish, as- 
sured, and beautiful young girl, laboring under a 
misapprehension of the situation and kissing her 
hostess’s hands threw Patience into a flushed 
muteness which would have repelled a more self- 
conscious guest. 

Prothero understood perfectly the workings of 
his old friend’s mind, and supplied here and there 
her lacks, confident that Patience in another day 
would have regained her equilibrium. 

The bedroom with the pink armchair called 
forth Inez’s rapture. She clasped her hands, and 
lifted her eyelashes for another long, seraphic 
gaze at her hostess. 

‘It looks as if it had been furnished for you, 
Inez,’ said Jack as she stood there regarding it. 

‘But I’m afraid I’m taking some one’s place,’ 
returned the girl doubtfully. 

‘Nobody but Jack’s. He would have it so,’ de- 
clared Patience bluntly, but she did smile. The 
girl’s appreciation was a pleasant thing to see. 
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_ “Oh —Mr. Jack!’ Inez extended her hands 
toward the young man, her head on one side 
deprecatingly. 

‘Nonsense!’ he exclaimed curtly. ‘I’m used to 
nothing but roughing it. Miss Goode couldn’t 
shut me up in a pink and white box like this.’ 

They left the girl to the blissful unpacking of 
the new suitcase which had taken the place of the 
slimpsy, rubbed traveling bag, and Jack followed 
Patience into the kitchen. 

‘Here, you crazy boy! Take your money,’ she 
exclaimed turning to him and extending the 
small roll still tightly squeezed in her hand. 

For answer Prothero grasped her arm with 
such force that she gave a little squeal. He 
scowled and indicated the wall toward the guest- 
room. ‘She'll hear you,’ he muttered above his 
breath. ‘What’s the matter, Miss Patty? Why 
aren’t you like yourself?’ 

Patience gazed at him defiantly, her arms 
akimbo. ‘Well, I guess I didn’t expect an elegant 
‘society girl, for one thing,’ she answered in a 
hushed voice, ‘and for another, I’m what you 
might call a fan for truth, Jack Prothero.’ 

‘Oh, you make me tired!’ ejaculated Jack 
softly. ‘I wish you had seen what I saw when I 
reached Salem. You’d understand there has 
been an absolute resurrection from the crush- 
ingly sad situation. Your Mrs. Field is a brick, 
but she was helpless to do more than keep the 
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breath of life in the girl. Debts all around the 
place and Inez pawning her poor little belongings, 
and almost lifeless. Your thoughtfulness has put 
the breath of life in her, I tell you.’ 

‘My thoughtfulness — Well, of course —’ 

“And it was so extraordinary that you should 
care so much, and send me down there to look 
after her, and pay the bills, that there was but 
one explanation: her father and mother had fixed 
it up.’ , 

“And she couldn’t see through that millstone? 
Why she’s a baby!’ 

‘Sh! Sh! Soft pedal. She did me the honor to 
believe me, that’s all. There was no other way in 
the world to fix things without simply shifting 
the problem to another debt. She was just going 
to fade out of the world, that’s all.’ 

Patience stared at the speaker’s excited face. 
‘I’m glad she’s here,’ she said simply. ‘I'll do 
anything I can for her.’ After a pause she added, 
scrutinizing him, ‘And after all, what you’ve 
done is one word for her and two for yourself, 
isn’t it?’ 

“Yes,’ was the prompt reply, color flushing all _ 
the territory about the eyes meeting Patience’s 
curious gaze so directly. ‘I loved her from the 
minute I saw her sitting alone on the deck of that 
boat, and I shall never love another girl. Any- 
thing that I have is hers and always will be, and 
the main interest of my life will be to protect her 
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wherever she goes or whatever she does. Here, 
take back this money. There was no fake about 
that. I gave it to you to use for her and what I 
told her was the truth. Didn’t you lie awake 
nights in sympathy for her mother, and didn’t 
you embarrass yourself to tears trying to make 
that old brute Lavaron do something for her?’ 

“Yes, Yes, I did, Jack.’ 

“Then don’t split hairs.’ 

“No. No, dear, I won’t,’ returned Patience 
meekly, ‘but — but I hope I can make you com- 
fortable in the storeroom. I’ve put a cot in there. 
There’s room in the attic, but I thought it might 
be hot up there under the roof.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ returned Prothero, dropping his 
strenuous tone. ‘If you knew me in these days, 
you'd know I could sleep on the woodpile.’ 

There was no lath or plaster in Miss Goode’s 
mushroom palace and the thin boards of the par- 
titions presented conveyance rather than con- 
cealment of sound. On the other side of the 
kitchen wall there now stood a pale girl with 
contracted, thoughtful brows. 

_ *Here you crazy boy! Take your money,’ was 

the call which had first attracted her attention, 
and afterward without effort she heard the rest. 
A happy and fortunate girl might have accepted 
Prothero’s whole-souled avowal and been touched 
to a spirit of mischief. Not so Inez, with the un- 
healed sensitive places in her soul. She listened 
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with a sort of grateful amazement, postponing 
thought in the urgent need she felt for rest. She 
could not bear more excitement now. Waves of 
weakness seemed to unnerve her from head to 
foot. She could hear her hostess rattling dishes 
about the stove. How could she go out to the 
supper table? It was all like a dream. A resur- 
rection, Prothero had called it. She reviewed his 
firm, patient kindness from the day she had met 
him on the Salem street. He was a good man; 
but she had no feeling for him beyond gratitude, 
and in the light of what she had heard she 
felt that perhaps she had not quite enough of 
that. 

Certain of Mrs. Peevy’s significant looks and 
words returned to her with new meaning. She 
was a pretty girl traveling about with a young 
man. In all reason it must mean romance. 

When supper was ready Patience came to the 
door and knocked. 

‘Mercy, child, I hate to see you look so tired!’ 
she ejaculated, her professional eye perceiving 
the signs in the young face. “How would you 
like to go right to bed and have me bring in your 
supper?’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Miss Goode. It would be such 
a mortification to come here and give out like 
that, but this last week —’ the would-be courage- 
ous lips trembled. 

“Yes, I know what a strain you have been un- 
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der, and one feels it most when the letting-down 
time comes.’ 

Patience was on her own ground now, with the 
guest looking like this, and fresh from her boy’s 
severity she wished to reinstate herself. ‘I un- 
derstand perfectly, child, and I advise you to 
hop into bed.’ 

‘So pretty and white,’ murmured Inez. 

‘Yes, you and the bed, both,’ returned Pa- 
tience, her pleasant, hearers self once more. 

‘But I don’t want supper.’ 

‘No, only a cup of tea,’ returned Patience 
comfortingly. 

‘She isn’t fit to come to supper. She’s just 
finding out how tired she is. I’ve made her go to 
bed,’ said Patience to Jack when he came in, im- 
maculate from his camp in the storeroom. 

‘That’s kind of you, Miss Patty,’ he rejoined. 
Inez was safe. He took a deep breath of relief. 
When Miss Patty ‘took hold’ everything always 
went all right. Sometimes the prelude might be 
a little difficult, but he knew the symptoms; Miss 
Patty had ‘taken hold.’ 

And Inez lay there in the sweet-smelling bed. 
There was even a baby pillow to tuck into her 
neck where a pulse beat. From where she lay she 
could see from the window a jagged rock which 
ran into the sea like five fingers of a hand. It 
dipped up the foam and cast it off, broken into 
spray. Back came the wave creaming up be- 
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tween those granite fingers, then retreating with 
a roar, only to make another onslaught. A hard, 
immovable hand. So had Miss Goode’s been 
when Inez had grasped it, but this kindly New 
England woman had lain awake nights, sharing 
her sweet mother’s vigil. She had tried desper- 
ately hard to help her. The girl’s thoughts re- 
verted to Prothero. He had loved her and so he 
had thought up a way. So that other time on the 
boat, he had thought up a way. She could see 
him now as he had looked the first night at sup- 
per, his hair tumbling over those eyes with the 
sparks. As he had wrapped her in his sweater on 
the windy deck, so he had wrapped her ever since 
in a thousand kindnesses; and it was owing to 
him that she lay here now, in the music and 
peace of the approaching night. She thought of 
the dingy cell up many flights of stairs, which 
had been her New York home, the grief of the 
hurried trip to Boston, the bewildering heart- 
break of the scenes at the hospital, the cot bed 
in Mrs. Field’s room, and the blank outlook, the 
whole bad dream from which Prothero had 
awakened her. 

But he must not love her. He would get over 
it. She had nothing to give him and never would 
have. ‘Two tears rolled down her cheek upon the 
baby pillow. All she knew now was exhaustion. 
All she wanted was rest — rest; and from watch- 
ing the granite hand froth the waves she sank 
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into that rest, sank so deeply that the next she 
knew, and it seemed only the next minute, the 
sun was pouring light over the whole earth and 
sea. 

‘I’m late,’ was her panic-stricken thought. 
When light filled the hall bedroom from which 
she had been wont to go forth to her daily work 
it had meant that the hour was late, and was 
more peremptory than an alarm clock. 

She threw her feet out of bed before the reas- 
suring swish of the tide penetrated her conscious- 
ness. Her heart quieted as she sank gratefully 
back under the pink puff and closed her eyes to 
realize again life’s transformation. 

The last thing her hostess had said to her the 
evening before was that she was to sleep as late 
as she could, and to stay in bed as long as she 
wanted to. Her head was clear. ‘The resilience of 
youth had made much of that long night’s sleep, 
and rested her wonderfully. She could think. 
She could take ’count of stock and see where she 
stood with these kind people. 

She sensed some dissatisfaction in the tone 
Patience had used to Prothero. ‘Here, you crazy 
boy!’ She had not entirely approved of his pil- 
grimage to Salem. She had not entirely liked 
his being turned out of his room, or the sudden 
arrival of an interloper on the scene. 

Inez’s cheeks flushed as she lay there, but she 
warned herself against hurt pride. No one was 
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to blame but Jack. She remembered every word 
of that low, impassioned declaration, and what a 
knight he was for a girl to have; a girl whose con- 
tact with men had been only in the business 
world, and always menaced with uneasiness and 
uncertainty; but fair play she loved, and she felt 
in the case both of Prothero and Miss Goode that 
she was a debtor with no ability to pay. But she 
clasped her little pillow and closed her eyes. 

“Madre must be happy to know I am here. I 
mustn’t worry her by worrying myself,’ she 
thought. ‘I am safe and I shall soon be strong 
and able to work and [ will enjoy being here and 
get away as soon as I can.’ 

With this summing up of the situation she 
arose and was soon splashing in the rose-wreathed 
bowl on the white-curtained washstand. 

In a minute Patience was knocking at the 
door. ‘Good morning, Miss Inez Nachada, 
here’s your hot water.’ She opened the door 
widely enough to insert a golden tin can striped 
with pink. ‘How do you feel?’ 

‘Splendid,’ returned the girl. ‘Such a sleep!’ 

‘I told you that bed was full of it. Take your 
time and come out when you’re ready. I have 
the grandest fresh eggs.’ 

Inez told herself there was no reservation in 
that kind, cheerful voice, and Patience liked 
equally the soft fervor of thanks for her tin 
can. 
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She retreated to the front piazza and pondered. 
In fact she had misspent some hours of the night 
pondering. What business was it of hers with 
whom Prothero fell in love? Perhaps what he 
felt wasn’t anything but ardent admiration for a 
pretty face, which would soon burn out. Some 
of Mr. Lavaron’s intense resentment of that for- 
eign blood had perhaps affected Patience. She 
didn’t want her boy to marry an ostracized girl. 
She wondered if Inez had fallen in love with him. 
Patience had never come close to a love affair 
since one that had promised to be her own had 
been blighted by the young man’s death; and she 
shrank from Jack’s strenuous declaration. It had 
been such fun to have him come back with his 
boyish affection for herself unchanged. Now, to 
have to divide him with this stranger, indeed, 
to be put in total eclipse by the stranger, was a 
condition which she knew made a whole-souled 
welcome of Inez difficult. 

‘And how are we ever to get rid of her?’ 
thought Patience, as she stood there in the splen- 
did rush of the June wind. ‘She’s as helpless as a 
baby, and I don’t see what in the world is before 
her. Jack has evidently made plenty of money, 
and if she’s crazy about him I suppose they’ll 
be married out of hand; but if that doesn’t hap- 
pen, I imagine Jack will want me to look after 
her. A pleasant thing for me to have Mr. Lava- 
ron down on me, and all the gossip that'll go 
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round! Lu Peevy has taken her in once. Maybe 
she would again. I don’t —’ 

“Miss Goode,’ Patience felt soft arms go around 
her, and a light kiss fell on her cheek. 

“Oh, here you are,’ she said rather awkwardly, 
turning around. ‘My stars!’ she breathed, as she 
faced the girl. Inez, smiling and with soft, happy 
eyes broke upon her sight like a vision. 

“Why, she’s perfectly beautiful!’ thought Pa- 
tience helplessly. 

“How wonderful!’ exclaimed Inez, as keeping 
one arm around her spellbound hostess, she 
waved the other toward the sea. 

“You don’t mind the noise of it?’ asked Pa- 
tience. 

“Why should I mind music,’ the girl met the 
other’s eyes again, ‘here in this nest of kind- 
ness?’ 

Patience cleared her throat. The glint of the 
morning on Inez’s waves of hair had the luster of 
jewels. 

‘Come in to breakfast,’ she said shortly. 

“And this is the last time that I take it later 
than you,’ returned the girl, following into the 
house. ‘There’s nothing I want so much as not 
to make you any trouble, and here I am begin- 
ning right away.’ 

Patience seated her and in a few minutes 
brought in toast and coffee and eggs. 

‘I was saying, Miss Inez, that I have —’ 
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“Don’t, don’t call me Miss Inez, please, Miss 
Goode.’ 

‘All right, just so you don’t forget that you are 
Miss Nachada.’ 

‘T’ll try. I'll try very hard. I like it. I prefer 
to be Inez Nachada — my mother was, once.’ 

“All right. I was saying about these fresh eggs, 
the Templetons let me have them. They have a 
farm to supply their table and they never forget 
me.’ 

“How nice. You have everything here. You 
must be very happy, and dread to have autumn 
come.’ 

Patience shook her head. ‘Can’t always wait 
till autumn, but I stick it out as long as I can. 
Then I go back to work, and dream about Dia- 
mond Point until summer comes again.’ 

‘And you’re a nurse,’ said Inez, looking at her 
wistfully, between two bites of toast. ‘How fine 
to have safe, sheltered work where people are 
kind, and — and you’re never afraid. To stay in 
a home. That’s wonderful.’ 

“Yes, mine, I suppose,’ thought Patience. 
‘What work have you done?’ she asked. 

‘I’ve worked in offices,’ was the short reply. 
A sudden shadow overspread the girl’s face. 
Then she looked up at Patience, sitting across 
from her at the table. ‘Madre — my mother is 
so happy, I know, at having me here. Some way 
she and my father will help me to different work, 
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I think; somewhere where men don’t talk loud. 
Perhaps you'll know of something. I’m so igno- 
rant of everything but stenography.’ 

When she had taken the last sip of coffee she 
rose. “You will let me wash these dishes, won’t 
you?’ 

Patience laughed. ‘Suddenly I’ve got a lot of 
helpers,’ she said. ‘A few days ago Jack arrived 
and offered himself as house man.’ Inez swept a 
quick look about. ‘No, he isn’t here. He has 
gone out with the fishermen. Bet he’s white as a 
cloth when he comes back. He went at four 
o'clock.’ 

Patience wondered whether her boy had in- 
formed this girl of his sentiments. One thing was 
certain, work, and not marriage, was uppermost 
in her mind now. Patience liked her the better 
for it. 

“It’s so long since we had a home,’ said Inez, 
‘I was almost too small to be allowed to wash 

_dishes then, but I’ll be very careful if you’ll trust 
me. I don’t know anything about housework, 
but I feel it is in me to learn.’ 

*That’s all right. You run away and make 
your bed and we'll both get through work to- 
gether. Can you make a bed?’ 

‘I think so,’ returned Inez seriously. ‘I'll copy 
the way it looked yesterday. I left it open for the 
wind to sweep through. It’s so sweet.’ 

‘In offices where men talk loud,’ mused Pa- 
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tience over her dishpan. ‘That girl! I ain’t so 
green that I can’t see she’s had a hard row to hoe, 
too. Oh, Egbert Lavaron, you’re lucky you 
haven’t got more to answer for than you have, 
and that’s enough. It’s more by hit than any 
good wit you ain’t answerable for a lot. A blush- 
rose would be just as much in place on a railroad 
crossing as that girl in a business office.’ 

“The wind’s so strong, let us sit indoors a 
while,’ said Patience when they met again in the 
living-room. 

‘Every window frames a great marine paint- 
ing, returned Inez, taking the chair her hostess 
indicated. ‘I can hardly wait to run over the 
rocks and across the field.’ 

“You mean you can hardly wait to feel like it,’ 
said Patience. 

Inez sighed. ‘How well you understand,’ she 
said gratefully. 

‘Yes, I do. Now you put your head back and 
rest and I’ll do the talking.’ 

A boy on a bicycle sped by the window. 

‘That’s Obed.’ Patience rose, and the boy, 
jumping off the wheel, met her at the door. 

‘Got a box for you this morning, Miss Patty.’ | 
He handed it to her, with a couple of letters, and 
his glance falling upon the guest he halted, 
staring. 

“This is Miss Nachada, and this is Obed Fry, 
Inez. He brings my mail every day.’ 
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The boy nodded and continued immovable. 
‘Do you have to hurry?’ suggested Patience. 

“Yes, Ma’am, yes, I do,’ he stammered, and 
with one stumble over his own feet he rejoined 
his wheel and was gone. 

“That is another of Mr. Templeton’s favors to 
me. Obed is one of the fifty-seven varieties of 
servants up there, and he brings my mail with 
theirs. I wonder who can have sent me a box.’ 
Patience began to tear off the wrapping, and 
opening the box took out a black bathing suit. 
“What in the world?’ she exclaimed. Then she 
lifted out a sweater in gray and white stripes. 
‘Somebody’s made a mistake. What a pity! 
Some woman is going to be awfully disappointed 
because she didn’t get these.’ 

‘What a pretty sweater,’ said Inez. 

‘Just about right for you,’ said Patience. 
‘Let’s keep it.’ 

The expression of the girl’s face as she regarded 
the objects, and the deep flush that spread gradu- 
ally to her very forehead suggested something to 
her hostess, and she colored too. 

‘Perhaps they are yours,’ she said bluntly, 
then, as Inez didn’t speak she added, ‘let’s try 
this on. Perhaps you told Mrs. Peevy to get you 
some things.’ 

‘No — no,’ said the girl, but she stood up and 
slipped her arms into the fine, soft wool of the 
sweater. Yesterday the gift would not have 
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caused a blush, but the realization that it was to 
Miss Patience’s self that Prothero had made his 
declaration caused the heart under the sweater 
to beat uncomfortably and the flush to remain. 

‘Jack, then, I suppose,’ said Patience with 
compassionate commonplace. ‘He knew what 
you would need here.’ 

“He is very thoughtful,’ said the girl, and her 
companion wondered just how much that deep 
blush meant. Inez’s eyes met hers with a direct 
and steady look. ‘I have accepted all like a 
child,’ she said soberly. ‘It must stop now. I am 
very grateful.’ 

‘I know you are, child. Now you sit back there 
again and rest. Keep the sweater on. It’s brisk 
this morning.’ Patience gathered the waste pa- 
per and empty box and put them away tidily, 
then sat down near where Inez was gazing out on 
the bank and the jutting rock. 

A three-year-old boy in blue overalls went by, 
accompanied by a tall woman in sports clothes. 
The child turned toward Miss Goode’s window 
and put out a little hand. 

She nodded and waved vigorously. The child’s 
companion did not turn her head, but pulled her 
reluctant charge along at a faster pace. 

“There! That’s just like her,’ said Patience. 
‘Junior remembers my cookies, but Miss Searing 
has no time for me. Poor baby, how she jerked 
him along. Hear him yell? Neptune may roar 
but he can’t drown Junior.’ 
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Inez’s dreamy eyes followed the protesting 
little blue figure as far as she could see him, while 
Patience rocked comfortably at the other win- 
dow. | 

‘Are those Templeton people?’ asked the girl. 

“Yes. There isn’t anybody else around here. 
Miss Nachada must walk up there and see what 
a grand cottage it is. You could put this mush- 
room into one corner of the living-room and not 
notice it, but,’ Patience added, shaking her 
head, ‘there’s a lot more happiness here than 
there is on that hill, with all its flowers and 
luxuries.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 


‘Wuat is the matter?’ asked Inez. ‘Sorrow 
shouldn’t come to Diamond Point.’ 

‘It does seem that way,’ returned Patience, 
“but poor Mr. Templeton had only one child, his 
lovely daughter, Beatrice, and she died after be- 
ing married only two years and left that baby 
who just went by. The way that man idolizes 
that child!’ 

‘What a blessing that he has him. Isn’t the 
father living?’ 

“Oh, yes,’ replied Patience with a slighting toss 
of the head. 

‘Doesn’t he amount to much?’ 

‘Well, he thinks he does, but personally I’ve 
always had the same feeling about Ben Martin; 
that I wouldn’t trust him around the corner with 
a dog’s dinner. He’s good-looking and arrogant 
and acts as if he had the world by the tail, but!’ 

‘I hope Mr. ‘Templeton likes him?’ 

“Yes. He was the husband of Beatrice and so 
in a way he’s sacred to her father; but I know 
Ben’s devil-may-care ways must grate.’ 

‘I suppose he adores his baby.’ | , 

‘Oh, he likes to play with him when Junior’s 
good, but if the child makes himself disagreeable, 
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and that’s the best thing he does, his father tosses 
him over to somebody else. The poor young one 
is so spoiled he never has a chance. Nurse-maids 
won't stay. It’s a stupid place for girls. Very 
lonely, for there are no other families near, and 
there isn’t a movie theater within ten miles; so 
Junior has nurse-maids fresh every hour, as you 
may say; or governesses as some of them like to 
be called. It makes me laugh, for who could 
govern Junior? Mr. Templeton don’t want him 
crossed, and Mrs. Templeton is so nervous she 
can’t endure his noise and won’t have him around 
much.’ 

“Her own grandchild!’ exclaimed Inez. 

“No. She wasn’t Beatrice’s mother. She’s a 
second; and one bundle of nerves like everybody 
who has time to be an invalid. I’ve nursed her 
and I know.’ 

‘Who is the tall lady that was with the baby 
just now?’ 

Patience tightened her lips. “That was the 
person who gets along best with Mrs. ‘Templeton, 
Miss Lucile Searing. Once in a while there has © 
been a blow-out and she has gone away, but they 
always send for her again. She has a tongue that 
can flay and flatter equally well.’ 

‘She behaved,’ said Inez, ‘somehow as if she 
didn’t love the baby.’ 

Patience threw her head back and laughed. 
“You can bet she doesn’t love the baby; but he 
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belongs to Ben Martin, so in a pinch, and the 
pinch is when the last governess has left, she 
takes him out.’ 

‘Mr. Martin? What do you mean?’ 

Patience gazed into the puzzled eyes, puzzled 
and compassionate, and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Oh, my dear, Miss Searing isn’t as young as 
she once was, and Mr. Martin is a dashing sort 
of person. I think he helps her a good deal to be 
patient with his mother-in-law.’ 

Inez looked thoughtful. She knew there were 
women who did not have to brace themselves 
to endure men. At last she spoke: 

‘But how can Miss Searing want to be the 
baby’s mother if she doesn’t like him?’ she 
asked. | 

‘She thinks it quite enough to like one of 
them.’ 

Inez looked at her companion with a sudden 
luminous regard. ‘Like Mr. —like Jack’s mo- 
ther,’ she said. 

Patience raised her eyebrows. ‘He told you, 
then.’ 

‘He didn’t complain,’ said Inez quickly. 

‘No, the poor kid never did.’ 

‘It is good that you loved him,’ went on Inez. 
Her speaking eyes were direct and clear. 

‘That girl isn’t one bit in love with Jack Pro- 
thero,’ thought Patience. 

‘Yes,’ she returned with a laugh. ‘He has 
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come back a big, splendid man and we were just 
going to have a nice little honeymoon when you 
appeared on the horizon.’ 

“Oh — oh — it’s too bad.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, you nice child.’ 

Patience spoke good-humoredly. ‘I admit I 
did feel a bit green-eyed at first, but that’s lost 
in the fact that I don’t have to worry about 
you.’ 

‘My mother would be so happy to know,’ said 
Inez softly. ‘She zs so happy.’ 

When, a little later, Patience went out to the 
well to draw the water for dinner, she saw Pro- 
thero coming across the field, and lingered until 
he vaulted over the fence. 

“Well, you don’t look so ashy-green,’ she re- 
marked. 

‘No, fit as a fiddle,’ he returned, ‘I can rock in 
the cradle of the deep just as well as in the store- 
room or on the woodpile. How is she?’ 

‘Pretty near blooming; and Jack, she’s the 
handsomest thing I ever expect to see.’ 

He nodded with bright attention. 

‘I got a glimpse of myself just now in the glass 
after looking at her all the morning, and my skin 
looked like leather and my hair like hay.’ 

Jack laughed and put his arm around her. 
‘But, oh, Miss Patty, how you can do cod and 
egg sauce, and lobster Newburg. I’m starved.’ 

Inez was in her room, and hearing their voices 
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looked between the dimity curtains at her back 
window and saw them standing by the well: 

“How good they both are!’ she thought. 
‘That splendid Jack!’ Her heart hurried. She 
wanted to get away from him as soon as possible: 
wanted, too, not to impose on dear Miss Goode 
longer than absolutely necessary. A _ smile 
touched her lips. She had interfered with their 
honeymoon! 

When dinner was ready she met Jack and he 
put out his hand. He had never touched hers 
since leaving the boat. She gave it to him and 
indicated her sweater, shaking her head. 

“Do you like it?’ he asked, his eyes sparkling. 

“Yes, but I want you to promise you will never 
give me anything again.’ 

‘Oh — that’s a large order.’ 

“Yes. I have taken everything just like a lost 
child, but this is the end.’ 

*Didn’t the bathing suit come?’ 

“Yes, thank you.’ 

‘Can you swim?’ 

Inez made herself more adorable by smiling. 
“There is so little swimming in a New York 
office.’ 

‘But you will like to learn, won’t you?’ asked 
Jack eagerly. He had apparently forgotten that 
he held a hand, and she drew it away. 

Patience, looking on, saw the man’s eyes and 
the girl’s color. ‘Don’t hurry her,’ she said. 
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“Miss Nachada has had her first introduction 
this morning. The Templeton’s boy came with 
your box. I nearly had to put a firecracker under 
him to get him away.’ 

Prothero laughed and they sat down at table. 
He made no more personal talk, but told the 
events of the morning and of the glory of the 
sunrise. 

‘I know a fellow who'll take a nap this after- 
noon, said Patience. ‘I’ve seen tenderfoot fisher- 
men before. You saw [ have a hammock on the 
back porch. Would have it in front, but it’s 
too breezy.’ 

“You need the ends of that piazza glassed in.’ 

‘Don’t you suppose I know that?’ retorted 
Patience. “All I’m waiting for is to see my ship 
appear over the horizon.’ 

‘It’s right here now,’ said Jack. ‘Arrived yes- 
terday. Mr. Lavaron gave you the stone chim- 
ney. I’m going to glass out that wind.’ 

‘Why that’s clever of you, Jack,’ returned Pa- 
tience, pleased, ‘but it costs a lot. Better not 
promise until you’ve found out how much.’ 

‘It ought to cost a lot to be good enough for 
you, Miss Patty, and I have a scarf pin I can 
pawn.’ 

Violent color mixed with Prothero’s sunburn 
as soon as the words had left his lips, but Inez 
showed no sign. 

‘If I ever have a ship come in I should like to 
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do something for the dear Mushroom,’ she said, 
‘but I don’t know what it could be.’ 

‘Sort of painting the lily, isn’t it?’ said Jack. 

“Oh, I have a wish or two left,’ said Patience. 
‘I don’t dare tell what they are now or Jack 
would rush to the nearest town and buy them, 
but when your ship arrives I’ll tell you, Inez.’ 

The girl’s eyes looked appealingly at the host- 
ess. There was an eloquence in their regard that 
touched Patience. She seemed to read all the 
girl was feeling of her dependence. 

‘A pity she isn’t in love with Jack,’ she thought. 
‘It certainly would settle everything beautifully, 
and I do like the girl. She’s real.’ 

Patience allowed the guest to dry the dishes 
for her that noon and was privately amused by 
her eagerness. Jack was incontinently turned out. 

‘I never want any kitchen-colonels around,’ 
said his hostess. 

‘But house men?’ protested Jack. ‘You know 
I’m your house man.’ 

“You were, you mean. I decided I’d rather 
have a waitress,’ Patience smiled at her helper 
in a way that made Inez happy. 

‘You fickle thing!’ 

‘Never mind calling me names. Get out there 
in the hammock and show less.’ 

‘And once she loved me!’ declaimed Prothero. 

‘Don’t you leave that door open,’ Patience 
ordered sharply. ‘My flame’ll blow.’ 
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“And once I was her flame!’ 

‘Shut that door quick!’ 

It slammed obediently, and the dishwashing 
proceeded. 

That afternoon Prothero got in touch with a 
carpenter, and Miss Patty advising him to let 
Inez spend time by herself for a day or two, he 
busied himself with the orders for the wind- 
break. 

It was soon afterward that one morning Inez 
wandered down the rocky bank until she found 
herself on the stony beach close to the magnifi- 
cent tide: It was all impressive, superb, but her 
heart was troubled. Jack had forced her upon 
Miss Goode and kind as the latter was, Inez felt 
herself in a predicament. Under oppressive obli- 
gation to Prothero, her helplessness and igno- 
rance smote her with apprehension for the future. 
The present state of affairs couldn’t go on very 
long. Miss Goode had come here to rest, not to 
cook meals and wash dishes for an unexpected, 
poverty-stricken girl. 

A loud shriek suddenly broke upon her troubled 
thoughts, and out from behind one of the great 
boulders that studded the beach jumped the 
small figure in blue that she had seen before, 
screaming and kicking and striking at the tall 
woman in a plaid skirt and white sweater who 
had then been his companion. 

‘Stop that, Junior. Stop it!’ she cried sharply. 
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She gave the child a little slap and his cry changed 
from anger to grief and hurt, and he threw him- 
self down on the pebbles. She dragged him to his 
feet again and pulled him along to where Inez 
was. The latter’s face was crimson and her heart 
was beating. She was irresistibly moved to 
speak. 

‘Can I help?’ she asked. 

‘Not unless you are a wild animal tamer,’ re- 
turned the young woman, shifting her sunshade 
and novel to the other hand. She was hazel-eyed 
and fair, with blond, bobbed hair, and evidently 
cared for her complexion. 

‘I won’t go. I don’t want to go,’ screamed the 
child. 

‘I have to go up to the house, and Junior is 
determined he won’t go. He’s a little mule. I 
tell you I’ll give you a piece of candy,’ she added 
shaking the little arm she held in a way that Inez 
knew must hurt. 

The latter’s voice trembled a little as she 
spoke. ‘May he stay with me? I'll take good 
care of him.’ 

‘Who are you, please?’ asked the other 
briefly, regarding the girl for the first time. 

‘I am a guest of Miss Patience Goode in that 
cottage up there,’ Inez pointed toward the Mush- 
room. 

‘Oh, indeed, Miss Patty.’ Miss Searing looked 
back at the stranger hopefully. It couldn’t do 
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any harm to leave the baby with her and this was 
the hour when Junior’s father took his breakfast, 
on the days when he honored Diamond Point. 

‘I may be gone half an hour,’ she said. ‘Stop 
that, Junior. Keep still.’ 

“I shall be glad to stay with him,’ said Inez, 
her voice still feeling tremulous. 

“Then Ill come back as quickly as I can. Be 
good to this lady, Junior. I’m ashamed of you.’ 

Then she dropped the child’s arm, and the sun- 
shade went speeding up the rocks to the bank. 
Fortunately for Lucile she did not pass the par- 
ticular nook where sat a man with white hair and 
bowed shoulders, who, concealed, had been 
watching the scene. 

Junior continued to cry angrily, looking at 
Inez inimically. He was deserted even by his 
enemy; and he was afraid as well as hurt. 

Inez seated herself on the pebbles. ‘Come 
here, dear,’ she said, holding out her hand with a 
smile which would have made any older male 
eager to eat out of it. Junior, however, made a 
misdirected effort to kick it, and continued to 
howl. 

The white-haired man above leaned on the 
staff he had, and started to rise, then thought 
better of it and sank back, closely watching. ‘I 
don’t know whether Lucile is a fool or a knave,’ 
he muttered. 

‘See if I can hit that rock, Junior.’ Inez 
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aimed at a rock which projected at an angle 
above the green rollers. ‘No, I didn’t. Let me 
try again.’ 

The child hushed his yells and his breath 
caught in sobs as his companion continued to 
throw pebbles in vain attempts. At last her 
stone hit and glanced off. 

‘I did it!’ She clasped her hands in triumph 
and laughed around at the child. ‘You try it, 
Junior.’ 

‘Don’t want to.’ 

“See how the foam washes the rock. That rock 
has to have its face washed.’ 

‘I — don’t — have — to — 

‘I like to throw pebbles in the water. See this 
bright one, how yellow it is. I think it has had its 
face washed, don’t you?’ Inez kept on smiling 
and sparkling at the child, who, as his smarting 
grew less, began to feel the change of atmosphere. 

‘I built a house,’ he said at last with a sob. 

‘Oh, where is it? May I see it?’ 

‘It’s — over — here —’ 

Inez jumped up and reached down her hand 
for the little one, and he accepted it and drew her 
to where, behind the boulder, was the remains of 
a moist sand structure. 

“How nice,’ she said. ‘Shall we build it up 
higher?’ 

Actions speak louder than words. The child 
dropped on the sand beside her, and his dimpled 
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hands gathered up the material and she showed 
him where to place the precious lumps and 
shaped them for him and praised him when they 
stuck, and altogether it was a red-letter morning 
for Junior Martin. 

*Let’s put this piece up here for a tower,’ said 
Inez at last. 

“Yes, a high chimney,’ agreed the child, and 
looking up at Inez he gave a happy burst of baby 
laughter which brought the man with the white 
hair and stooping shoulders to his feet. 

Carefully he clambered down until he stood 
close to the busy couple. The baby saw him. 

‘Gwampa, I built a house,’ he cried. 

Mr. Templeton caught Inez’s surprised, up- 
turned look, and his frowning attention compre- 
hended the shining head with its windblown dark 
rings, and the delicate beauty of her. 

The child tugged at him. ‘Gwampa, see my 
house. I let her make it, too.’ 

‘It’s very fine. I thank this young lady.’ 

The girl bowed gravely. Even with white hair 
they were usually impossible. 

‘Sit down, Gwampa. You can see me knock it 
down. I'll knock it down with stones.’ 

The child jumped up and ran to fill his pockets 
with pebbles. 

“You were very kind to take Miss Searing’s 
place,’ said the newcomer. ‘I happened to see 
her leave the baby. I am Amory Templeton. 
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I’m nervous about him, for he might be a tempt- 
ing prospect for kidnapping.’ 

At this Inez did smile up at the speaker. 

“He is a beautiful child.’ 

“Yes, he looks like his mother. She has left us, 
and her baby has had a hard time of it. I’ve been 
unlucky in his caretakers. It was music to me to 
hear him laugh just now with you. Who are you, 
if [ may ask?’ 

‘Inez Nachada.’ 

‘Sounds Spanish.’ 

‘I am visiting Miss Goode.’ 

‘Couldn’t visit anybody better than Patty. 
I’ve tried to domesticate her in my family, but I 
can’t do it.’ 

‘I am here only for a little while.’ This stoop- 
ing old gentleman, whose small eyes were study- 
ing her so keenly was an influential person. Her 
obsessing idea saw a possible opportunity. 

‘I am very desirous of going to work again. I 
had to stop for a — for a rest, but I shall soon be 
strong.’ 

‘What is your work?’ 

‘Stenography.’ 

‘Do you like it?’ 

‘No, because — because I don’t like —I don’t 
like offices.’ 

‘You don’t, eh?’ The small eyes grew keener. 

‘Look, Inez,’ shrieked the infant, running back, 
his pockets bulging. He aimed a pebble at the 
sand house and hit Inez on the shoulder. 
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“Hold on, boy.’ His grandfather turned and 
seized the little hand, a movement promptly met 
by a rebellious shriek. 

Inez rose. ‘See, dear, your grandfather and I 
will stand back of you and watch you throw.’ 

This they did, and the bombarding continued 
with joyous yells whenever the sand gave way. 

‘If you aren’t engaged at anything,’ Mr. 'Tem- 
pleton’s tired voice began again, ‘and don’t like 
offices, would you consider, even for a little while, 
coming to us as Junior’s governess?’ 

Inez’s eyes brightened. ‘I couldn’t be a gov- 
erness. I don’t know anything but stenography. 
The baby couldn’t learn that.’ 

“You know the things a child of three should 
learn. You've given him a happy half hour. 
They all say he’s a terrible child. I know it is 
hard work. I’d give you twenty-five dollars a 
week.’ 

The broken sentences were spoken hastily and 
Inez, with Patty’s account in her mind, knew the 
earnestness that lay behind them. A job already! 
A job fallen right into her lap. Madre would be 
so happy to have her in a safe home. Perhaps it 
was Madre — ! 

She looked at her eager companion with the 
sudden smile the thought evoked. 

*T’ll try it, Mr. Templeton, and we'll see if [am 
the right person.’ 

“How soon, Miss Nachada? This afternoon? 
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I’m desperate. I have no one now but the maids 
and my wife’s companion, and I feel as if I had to 
be in the background all the time they are wrest- 
ling with the poor baby. I should be so glad to 
know that you would put him to bed to-night.’ 

“Well, let us go up and see Miss Goode.’ 

Happy color rose in Inez’s cheeks. Not de- 
pendent. Not dependent any more. 

“Hi, come on, Junior,’ said Mr. Templeton with 
elation. 

‘No,’ returned the infant decidedly, with an- 
other throw. 

“You have it nearly knocked down, haven’t 
you?’ said Inez. ‘Shall I throw one?’ 

Gracious permission being given, the edifice 
was soon razed to the sand. 

‘Let’s build another,’ said Junior joyously. 

‘I have to go home, up the hill,’ said Inez. 

‘No, don’t you go.’ 

‘I have to. Don’t you want to go with me?’ 

‘He knows Miss Patty,’ put in the relieved © 
grandfather. ‘Do you suppose Miss Patty might 
have a cookie for us?’ 

‘Let’s go and see,’ said Inez, holding out her 
hand. ‘You show me the way up the bank, be- 
cause I never climbed up this bank before, and 
it’s so rocky.’ 

Opportunity for being in the limelight, instead 
of being dragged willy-nilly, being agreeable, 
Junior took Inez’s hand and proceeded up the 
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rough incline, Mr. Templeton with his staff fol- 
lowing. 

They entered the living-room of the Mush- 
room and found it empty. The carpenter was 
putting the glass into the sides of the piazza and 
the baby stayed to watch him. 

Patience came in from the kitchen, rolling 
down her sleeves as she came. 

‘Well,’ she exclaimed, coming forward to shake 
hands with the guest, ‘I see Miss Nachada has 
met you, Mr. Templeton. The beach is a great 
meeting-place. Inez looked happy and excited. 

‘Especially when there is a baby to perform 
the introductions,’ returned Mr. Templeton. 
*You’ve often done me favors, Patty, but now 
you ve done me the biggest one of all by bringing 
this young lady to Diamond Point. She is going 
to come and mother my baby for me —for a 
while anyway.’ 

Patience saw the whole situation in a twink- 
ling. The needy rich man, and the girl longing 
for self-support. 

“Why, Inez, hadn’t you better rest a while 
longer, first?’ she asked, doubtfully. 

‘Now — now, Patty, don’t put a straw in the 
way. I want to send the car for Miss Nachada 
this afternoon. Junior has taken a fancy to her, 
and I want to strike while the iron is hot. If she 
feels the need of more rest I promise she shall come 
back and visit you for as many days as she wishes.’ 
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‘What will Jack say! He’s had to go to town 
to-day,’ Patience questioned Inez. 

“Is there a Jack?’ asked Mr. Templeton, ‘who 
has a right to say anything?’ 

‘No,’ replied Inez firmly. 

‘It’s Jack Prothero,’ said Patience. ‘He’s 
Irma Prothero’s stepson. You may have met 
him, though he hasn’t been here since he was a 
boy. He is a friend of Miss Nachada and ’twas 
him brought her here. He didn’t expect her to go 
to work right away.’ 

Inez’s color burned deeper under the old man’s 
keen, questioning look, but her eyes did not 
fall. 

‘Mr. Prothero was very kind to me when I was 
passing through a great sorrow recently,’ she 
said. ‘He knows that I am desirous of employ- 
ment, and he will be glad.’ 

‘Good thing you’re having that glass put in,’ 
said the visitor, rising. ‘It will be a great com- 
fort to you.’ 

‘I’m sure it will. That is Mr. Prothero’s gift 
to the Mushroom.’ 

“Ah, the gentleman is a general benefactor, it 
seems. Irma Prothero. I know her. Mr. Lava- 
ron’s niece.’ 

For the first time the remembrance of this 
man’s interest in the hated name flashed across 
the girl, and her smile faded. 

Junior came in the open door. ‘Miss Patty, 
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cookie, he remarked hopefully, and Patience 
did not fail him. 

Soon Mr. Templeton took the small boy in his 
arms and bade the ladies good-bye. Junior, be- 
tween two bites of cookie, held out a dimpled 
sandy hand toward Inez. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘Ill show you the way.’ 

‘Miss Inez can’t come just now,’ said his grand- 
father, and the information elicited a vigorous 
squirming in the effort to get down. 

“Want to stay with Inez,’ said the child. 

‘Sh! Sh! Junior. Should you like to get the 
car and come and take Miss Inez to ride this 
afternoon?’ 

The girl had the little hand in hers. ‘You do 
that dear, will you?’ she said; and the child 
hushed his lamentations. 

Mr. Templeton, with the baby in his arms, was 
stepping down from Miss Goode’s porch when he 
met Lucile Searing, very pale and with a wild 
look of fright, rushing toward it. 

‘Oh, you have him! Oh, I’m so glad!’ she cried, 
her hand on her heart, and she stood still to re- 
cover her equilibrium. ‘I had such a fright.’ 

“You deserved it,’ was the reply. ‘How did 
you dare leave the baby with an utter stranger?’ 

‘She had such a wonderful marcel,’ gasped Lu- 
cile. ‘I knew she must be all right, and visiting 
Patty, and everything.’ The young woman spoke 
with catches in her breath, and was evidently re- 
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sisting hysterics. ‘You see I —I looked at my 
watch and saw it was the time Mrs. ‘Templeton 
wanted something particular done for her, and 
the dear baby couldn’t go fast enough — and the 
girl offered.’ 

‘I don’t like you,’ announced Junior, objecting 
to the young woman’s emotional manner, and 
swallowing his last bite of cookie. 

‘Fortunately I was there and observed your 
departure,’ said Mr. Templeton. Miss Searing’s 
lightning thought recalled its unpleasant features. 

‘Oh, if I had only known it,’ she cried effu- 
sively. ‘I could have left the dear child with you.’ 

‘It turned out not so badly,’ said Mr. Temple- 
ton. ‘I remember it says in the Bible that the 
Lord maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. 
It turned out so in this instance. Miss Inez 
Nachada is the name of the young lady, and 
Junior seemed to like that marcel as well as you 
did. In fact he and I both thought it was a per- 
manent. ‘The girl has promised to come ris look 
after Junior for us.’ 

Miss Searing stared in amazement. 

‘She is engaged to come — already?’ 

‘Yes. This afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, how — how very nice.’ 

‘Yes, it is nice to have some one who likes 
children to look after him.’ 

Lucile said no more, but she reflected. She 
wished she had taken a good look at the girl un- 
der the shining bob. 


CHAPTER XII 
SUMMIT COTTAGE 


‘WELL, you are a fast worker, Inez,’ said Pa- 
tience when they were alone. She stood, her arms 
akimbo, regarding the girl with a quizzical 
smile. 

‘I’m to live in a safe home and have twenty- 
five dollars a week.’ ae 

‘You'll earn it,’ returned Patience dryly. 

The girl’s radiance was dimmed. ‘If only Mr. 
— Mr. Lavaron doesn’t come there, I’m willing 
to earn it.’ 

‘Inez Nachada doesn’t need to be afraid of 
Mr. Lavaron.’ 

The soft lips grew hard. ‘I am not in the least 
afraid of him,’ she said, proudly. ‘You’re not 
afraid of the toad you can’t bear to step on.’ 

“Why, Inez — Inez!’ Patience was shocked by 
such reference to her great man. ‘I’m surely glad 
for Mr. Templeton, though. He looked as if he 
had a new lease of life. ‘There’s another man be- 
sides Mr. Lavaron that you'd better look out 
for,’ she finished with a laugh. 

‘Who?’ Inez flashed a quick look at her. 

“The baby’s father. Lucile Searing will take 
that pretty wig right off your head if you look at 
him too much.’ 
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‘Oh, yes, I remember what you said. I hope 
I needn’t look at him at all.’ 

‘Well, he isn’t here much for a fact. It’s alto- 
gether too dull at Diamond Point for a gentleman 
of his tastes.’ 

‘And I shall never eat with the family, you 
see,’ said the girl earnestly. ‘Oh, don’t spoil it, 
Miss Patience.’ Inez seized and embraced her 
friend. ‘To think I’m not going to be a burden on 
you, and take your lovely room away from Jack.’ 
Somehow it was easier for a young lady of means 
to call him Jack. 

‘Oh, nonsense, child.’ Patience forgot how 
recently those very considerations had irritated 
her. ‘When you see the room you are going to 
have now, you won’t think much of mine. 

‘I shall always think much of yours,’ returned 
the girl, gratitude in her voice. ‘The rosy peace 
of it, and the splendid tide.’ 

“Yes, you’re going to be further away from the 
tide now. Summit Cottage is on the crest of the 
hill, with wonderful views in every direction.’ 

‘Oh, it will be lovely, and my mother — don’t 
you believe my mother arranged this, Miss Pa- 
tience? I do. First you and Jack, and now this!’ 

‘Well, anything that’s a comfort to you, child,’ 
returned Patience with some embarrassment. 

‘But how natural,’ said the girl. ‘Don’t you 
believe we all have guardian angels?’ 

‘So we’re taught,’ agreed the other, quite out 
of her depth. 
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‘And wouldn’t God naturally let Madre be 
mine?’ 

“How about —’ Patience could not resist the 
question — ‘how about the one who had the job 
before — before your dear mother got there?’ 

“Why, Inez answered quickly, ‘that angel 
would naturally take some other child.’ 

Patience uttered a little amused sound under 
her breath. ‘You’re a good girl, anyway. Come 
and help me bring in the dinner.’ 

“And now you and Jack can have your honey- 
moon just the same,’ said Inez gladly. 

“Well, I don’t know what he’ll say when he 
comes back to-morrow and finds you’ve fled the 
coop.” 

‘He'll be delighted, of course. He knows I was 
anxious about what I was going to do.’ 

“You won’t see my grand glassed-in porch.’ 

“Won't? I can tell you Junior will never be 
dragged by the Mushroom again. We’re coming 
to sit on the porch with you.’ 

*‘H’m!’ ejaculated Patience. ‘If he can find a 
rock big enough probably the first thing he’ll do 
will be to break the new windows. He’s a terror, 
don’t fool yourself about that.’ 

“Then I’ll spend my salary putting them in 
again, laughed Inez. ‘He isn’t four years old yet. 
He can’t be very abandoned.’ 

“You'll need some more dresses. Let’s look at 
the catalogue after dinner and order a couple. 
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You haven’t the right things for taking care of a 
baby.’ 

When the shining motor arrived a couple of 
hours later, Inez’s suitcase was packed and 
ready, and she had on the tailored suit and hat. 
‘The box that held a few precious mementos of 
her mother she left in Miss Patty’s storeroom, 
and another box, the overflow from the suitcase, 
was neatly tied up. 

‘I didn’t have a trunk,’ she explained, ‘and 
Mr. —and Jack said it didn’t matter; that 
hardly anybody had trunks nowadays. It was all 
parcel post.’ : 

‘Nice little story-teller, Jack,’ commented Pa- 
tience. 

Inez regarded her with a doubtful look. ‘Did 
Jack tell the truth much when he was a little 
boy?’ she asked naively, and Patience laughed. 

- “He ought to hear you!’ she scoffed. 

“You don’t know,’ said the girl earnestly. 
“How can you know how many times he had to 
comfort me, and I believe he didn’t care much 
what he said so long as it helped. He is the only 
man I ever knew, except my father, who was un- 
selfish.’ 

“Yes, Jack has turned out to be a manly man, 
I’m glad to say.’ 

‘There was another man on the boat from New 
York who tried to talk to me. The usual kind. 
Jack seemed so fine beside him.’ 


A 
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‘Well, it’s a good thing he was there, then; but 
there are plenty of fine men going around. You 
haven’t had a chance yet to meet the right 
kind.’ 

‘Mr. Templeton seems good?’ Inez put it asa 
question. 

“Law, yes. He'll take care of you like a 
father.’ 

‘Just as Jack did, like a brother.’ 

“H’m,’ responded Patience. She was thinking 
that she hoped Mr. Templeton would be more 
successful in the father role than Prothero had 
been in that of brother. 

This was the point at which the motor ar- 
rived. Junior in an immaculate white suit leaped 
from the limousine, followed sedately by his 
grandfather. 

‘I'll show you the way, I’ll show you the iam 
he cried eagerly, running into the house, his face 
beaming, and he grasped Inez’s hand. The girl 
kissed Patience lovingly. 

‘I thank you so,’ she murmured, close to her 
ear, and Patience saw the admiration in Mr. 
Templeton’s face as he gazed at his beautiful 
acquisition in her town garb. 

“Now you know the latchstring is out, Inez. 
She isn’t very strong yet, Mr. Templeton, as I 
told you, and you mustn’t forget your promise 
to let her come back here if things get too much 
for her.’ 
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Junior’s immaculate and extremely pretty 
white leg shot out toward her. ‘She isn’t coming 
back,’ he said with sudden fury. ‘Ill say gosh, 
and — and [’ll spit,’ he proved the word promptly 
by the action. 

‘Forgive us, Patty, we’re very much excited,’ 
said the mortified grandfather, picking the child 
up. He turned Junior’s face till he looked in his 
eyes. ‘Miss Inez will stay with us if you’re good 
—not unless you’re good,’ he said slowly. 

Patience stood in the grass beside the motor 
and saw Inez sink into the luxurious cushions and 
Junior scramble up between her and his grand- 
father. The chauffeur had her belongings beside 
him. 

She gazed after them with a vindictive look. 
‘I wonder how long Inez’ll stand it,’ she thought. 
‘She'll be the one he’ll kick and spit at as soon as 
she crosses him.’ 

For the present Junior’s fine white kid shoes 
stuck peaceably out in front of him and Inez’s 
gaze fixed on the splendid sweep of ocean on one 
side and the groves of spruce and fir that on the 
other side bordered the slightly ascending road. 
The growth was thick about the gateway to the 
fine cottage which came in sight, its plate glass 
glistening, its spacious porches sheltered by 
bright awnings, and furnished with tables, divans, 
and swinging seats. Finished paths ran between 
beds of gorgeous tulips, groups of laurel willows 
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were glistening in the sun, every leaf shining as 
if varnished that morning. 

_ *Come and see the fishes,’ cried the child as 
soon as the car stopped. He drew Inez up on a 
sun-porch, where, in a pool lined with blue tile, 
goldfish were disporting themselves gracefully. 

‘We don’t eat ’em, that’s why they like ‘to 
live here,’ explained Junior. 

A house man had taken the stranger’s belong- 
ings and was carrying them into the house. 

‘Do you want to show Miss Inez the way to 
the nursery?’ asked Mr. Templeton. 

‘Yes, I'll show you,’ shouted the enfant ter- 
rible, and Inez followed him up a flight of broad 
stairs and down a hall to a large room on the 
south. 

As the girl looked about it, “The poor little rich 
boy,’ she thought. It looked like a child’s para- 
dise. Bluebirds flitted across the ceiling, and 
rabbits and squirrels leaped their joyous ways 
through the foliage and verdure on the walls. 
There was a wide fireplace, and comfortable 
chintz-covered chairs. ‘Toys of the finest de- 
scription, from a rocking-horse down the whole 
list of animals, blocks and mechanical toys were 
crowded in a niche apparently made for them. 
Inez looked at the twin beds, with soft blue 
blankets folded at the foot, bearing designs of 
flowers. 

Mr. Templeton was following her. 
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She turned to him. ‘It’s lovely,’ she said, and 
her soft enthusiasm seemed to please him. A 
maid appeared. 

‘Miss Nachada, this is Flora,’ he said, ‘and she 
will make you comfortable.’ 

‘No one could be uncomfortable here,’ said 
Inez with a sweet look at the maid. 

*Couldn’t they, though?’ thought that young 
person. She was glad to see a new governess. She 
always had been, but of late cynicism had tem- 
pered the gladness, knowing how temporary 
would be the respite. Mr. Templeton withdrew. 
| *This is your closet, Miss. Junior’s is on the 
other side. These dresser drawers are yours, and 
the chiffonier is his. The bathroom is over here.’ 
The girl opened the door, revealing a spacious 
bath, flooded with sunshine from an open win- 
dow. Swans were sailing among pond lilies, and 
again birds flitted across the ceiling. 

‘Go ’way, Flowa, you get the soap in my eyes,’ 
proclaimed the owner of all this luxury. 

‘Shall I unpack for you, Miss?’ 

‘No, thank you. I have so little, I won’t trou- 
ble you.’ 

‘See my wocking-horse, Inez,’ was the next 
shout of the princeling. 


Mr. Templeton entered his wife’s room. He 
found her sitting by the window. She was a thin, 
angular woman, who wore a very expensive trans- 
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formation of auburn hair, and long earrings. 
Her costume to-day was of violet voile, and a 
white crépe shawl was flung around her. 

Lucile Searing was in the act of bringing hera 
handkerchief at the moment, and both together 
they cried, ‘Did she come?’ 

‘She did,’ returned Mr. Templeton deliber- 
ately, seating himself and taking off his spectacles. 

‘I wonder for how long,’ remarked his wife 
skeptically. ‘What’s her name, again?’ 

*Nachada. Inez Nachada.’ 

‘Spanish, it must be. Well, Amory Templeton, 
I must laugh at you. Picking up a Spanish girl 
down on the beach.’ 

‘I didn’t. It was Lucile.’ 

‘Well, I wish I hadn’t,’ said that young woman 
tartly. ‘It seems rather daring to bring her right 
into your home without waiting to find out any- 
thing about her. Just a boarder at Patty’s, was- 
n’tshe? I hope she won’t run off with the spoons. 

‘What did you find out about her?’ asked Mrs. 
Templeton. 

‘That she’d come.’ 

‘But Amory, of course Patty gave you refer- 
ences?’ 

‘Not a reference. I didn’t ask for any. You 
know Irma Prothero’s husband has a son.’ 

‘I’d forgotten it. What has he to do with it?’ 

‘He brought her to Patty to nurse back to 
health.’ 
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‘An invalid. Oh, horrors! She’ll never do for 
Junior.’ 

‘She is so much better that she and Patty both 
thought she could stand it. I’m under promise 
though, that if she finds she isn’t husky enough 
yet, she is to go back to Patty for a while.’ 

“Well, so long as you made that arrangement, 
all right,’ said Mrs. Templeton grudgingly. ‘I 
can’t have ailing people about me. I’m not strong 
enough. Send her in here. I wish to see her.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you rather let it go till to-morrow? 
Junior is eating her up piecemeal and it is all 
rather exciting for her. She has never done any- 
thing of this sort before.’ 

‘What has she done?’ 

‘She is a stenographer.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Lucile, scarcely concealing a sneer. 
“She’s used to excitement of a different sort, then. 
She won’t like it here.’ 

‘She doesn’t like it there, at any rate,’ said Mr. 
Templeton. ‘She detests offices.’ 

‘Send her in,’ said his wife. ‘She surely will 
expect to see her employer. I’m not quite a 
cipher, you know, Amory.’ 

“Certainly not, my dear. I merely wanted to 
save you.’ 

‘Send her in.’ 

Mr. Templeton left the room obediently, but 
he understood his wife’s companion as well, per- 
haps better than he did his Maria herself. Lucile 
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for all her fawning manners to her mistress knew 
her own power, and queened it in the house, and 
instinctively he knew that Inez’s personality 
would not recommend her to Miss Searing. 

_He returned shortly bringing Inez, and per- 
force bringing Junior too, as the nursery echoed 
with the latter’s objections to being a good boy 
and staying there. 

‘Here is Inez, my dear. Miss Nachada, this is 
my wife.’ 

Mrs. ‘Templeton looking around coolly saw a 
girl in a tailored black skirt and white blouse, 
and gave a little start at the questioning smile 
bent upon her. 

‘But — Miss Nachada,’ she said frankly, ‘why 
aren’t you in the movies?’ 

The girl colored, but spoke quietly. ‘Yes, 
others have said that I am a type and might have 
a chance; but producers wouldn’t accept a girl 
who dislikes being looked at as much as I do. I 
couldn’t do it. I should be very stupid.’ 

Lucile Searing’s cheeks were burning. 

Inez acknowledged her presence courteously. 
“Miss Searing and I have met before.’ 

“Yes, I offended Mr. ‘Templeton terribly by 
leaving the baby with you this morning.’ 

It was harsh, it was spiteful, but she tried to 
cover it with a little laugh. 

‘I. want your bird, Gwanma,’ said Junior, 
squirming to get down from his perch in his 
grandfather’s arms. 
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“You know you can’t have that,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘I have a little Swiss singing bird and I 
was foolish ever to show it to the baby. He 
breaks everything he touches. Well, all’s well 
that ends well, Miss Nachada, and I’m sure Mr. 
Templeton was fortunate to pick up a mermaid 
to take care of our infant. I judge from what he 
says you had just wandered out of the sea when 
he found you.’ 

‘I want the birdie,’ cried Junior, trying to 
scramble into Mrs. Templeton’s chair, beside her. 

‘Go ’way. Go ’way. You'll tear my dress. I 
hope you will be able to struggle with him, Miss 
Nachada.’ 

‘Especially at mealtime,’ said Lucile. 

‘I like very much to have him with me at din- 
ner, Miss Inez,’ said Mr. Templeton. ‘Do you 
think you could come with him and engineer 
that?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ returned the girl earnestly. ‘I can 
get on so much better with him if you will allow 
him to have all his meals with me in the nursery.’ 

‘Rather dull for you, though, wouldn’t that 
be? We live very informally here,’ said Mrs. 
Templeton. She must have felt Inez’s charm 
remarkably to express this. 

‘She doesn’t come here to be gay, I suppose,’ 
remarked Lucile. 

‘No,’ returned Inez simply. ‘If I can make 
Junior love me I believe I can fill the position. 
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That is all I care for, and I hope you will allow 
me to have my way about the meals.’ 

‘Certainly you may,’ returned Mrs. Temple- 
ton, pushing the child off the violet gown. ‘Take 
him, Amory. I wish you well, Miss Nachada, but 
I must say you don’t know what’s before you. 
He’s worse than a whole menagerie.’ 

“He has had too many helpers. That’s what’s 
the matter,’ said Mr. Templeton. 

Inez’s heart ached for the poor rich man as she 
saw him take his daughter’s baby in his arms, 
tenderly. He seemed so utterly alone. She made 
up her mind to stay if she possibly could, and be 
his friend. ii | 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE NEW GOVERNESS 


‘WELL, she has pretty manners,’ said Mrs. Tem- 
pleton when she and Lucile were left alone. 

‘Of course,’ returned the younger woman. 
‘Stenographers learn that.’ 

‘And what wonderful eyes; and her hair is such 
an unusual color with those high lights.’ 

‘I hope you don’t compare her hair to yours, 
Mrs. Templeton. I don’t know what she puts on 
such dark hair to make it partly light like that, 
but yours is genuine, the real Titian red, so much 
admired by artists.’ 

Mrs. Templeton put her hand up to her gener- 
ously thick and waved transformation. ‘Oh, 
it’s too thin these days to amount to much,’ she 
said. 

‘But the color and the fine silky texture are 
there. I must say I like things and people to be 
genuine. I hope this arrangement turns out well, 
but you have no more idea what this girl is than 
you would if Mr. Templeton had picked her up 
off the street instead of off the beach.’ 

‘Why, Patty is her reference.’ 

‘Patty!’ Lucile smiled scornfully. ‘Didn’t you 
hear that it was a man who brought Miss Na- 
chada to Patty to nurse? That is her business, 
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and of course she couldn’t refuse; but she prob- 
ably never saw the girl before and probably does- 
n't know a thing about her. It would be a man, 
of course, who would bring her. His stenographer 
probably.’ ? 

“Well, what if she was his stenographer?’ 

“A good many things, perhaps,’ returned Miss 
Searing spitefully. ‘She looks as if she had been 
ill.’ 

‘Oh, now, Lucile, don’t look for trouble. I need 
you and don’t like to spare you to act nurse to 
Junior. Do let’s be thankful we have some one 
who will take him off our hands and doesn’t ask 
how lonely Diamond Point is, and how many 
days she can have off, and how near the movies 
are.’ 

‘Well, we'll see,’ said Miss Searing enigmatic- 
ally. 

Inez had recognized the expression with which 
Mrs. Templeton’s companion regarded her. 
She had often seen it in the faces of wives 
or sweethearts, or even sisters, of her employers. 
Thumbs were turned down. The benefit of a 
doubt was not extended to her. 

The nursery should be her castle henceforth. 
She breathed a sigh of relief as she reached it now, 
and determined that the other members of the 
household should find it well fortified. 

Mr. Templeton set down the child he was car- 


rying. 
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‘Do you want to go outdoors with me, Junior, 
while Miss Inez unpacks?’ 

‘No. Stay with Inez,’ announced the child. 

‘He'll help me,’ said Inez. ‘He'll show me 
where to put my things.’ 

Mr. Templeton gave her an admiring nod. 
‘You are canny,’ he said. ‘You know the secret.’ 

‘I hope so, Mr. Templeton. I really don’t know 
anything about it; but I told you I’ll try, and I 
will.’ 

He regarded the girl for a moment more, 
steadily, and his eyes were gentle. ‘I don’t know 
much either, but, Miss Inez, I’m guessing. I 
think the dotted line points to the fact that you are 
three fourths intuition and the other fourth tact.’ 

He went out and closed the door and Inez felt 
her lips quiver. She was still so far from strong 
that she felt a reaction from the excitement of 
her move here, and her visit to Mrs. ‘Templeton’s 
room. 

By the tacit flattery of appealing to the judg- 
ment of her little charge she succeeded in placing 
her new but few belongings, then took the child 
in her lap by the window and asked him about 
the objects in view; a lighthouse on the rock a 
mile out, and several sailing ships and fishing 
vessels scattered on the splendid indigo and snow 
of the restless, illimitable waste of waters. 

After a while Flora came in with their supper, | 
and laid it out prettily. 
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‘Go ’way, Flowa, we don’t want you,’ exclaimed 
the child. 

Any one who came into the room might pro- 
vide a turning-point which would take Inez away. 
He knew by experience that in any determined 
and concerted move of the giants around him his 
wishes would not avail, if contrary to theirs. 

‘I’m very glad to see Flora,’ said Inez. ‘I 
should like some supper, wouldn’t you?’ 

Junior struck out at the maid with his dim- 
pled, feeble fist. ‘You can’t have your supper 
with us,’ he said loudly. 

Flora laughed good-naturedly. ‘Sure, if you’re 
glad of that, it’s fifty-fifty,’ she answered in her 
pleasant Irish brogue. ‘I didn’t know if you 
wanted coffee or tea, Miss; I brought tea, but I 
can get the other in a minute.’ 

*I prefer tea,’ said Inez, grateful for the kindly, 
admiring look the maid was giving her. Flora 
didn’t care if she did have long eyelashes. 

‘Sure, I hope ye’ll get on all right with him, 
Miss, and if you want anything, this button is 
the bell.’ 

‘I’m going to wing it, I’m going to wing it,’ 
shouted Junior, scrambling down from Inez’s 
lap. She kept an arm around him and detained 
him. 

“When we want anything you shall be the one 
to ring it. We don’t want anything now except 
our supper. What do you suppose is in that 
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covered dish? Do you want to show me what’s 
in it? Good-bye, Flora.’ 

The maid shook her head as she withdrew and 
Inez could see by her expression and the way she 
caught her lip under her teeth as she closed the 
door, that she felt she was leaving the newcomer 
to the lions. 

After supper there were some slightly stormy 
passages in connection with washing the face and 
hands, but at last Inez had her charge safely in 
his pajamas. 

‘Do you say any prayers, Junior?’ she asked 
doubtfully. 

“What’s pwayers?’ he replied. 

‘Prayers to God. He takes care of us, you 
know.’ 

‘Wha’ is he?’ 

‘He’s right here, but we can’t see him. Would 
you like to kneel down by me and ask him to help 
you to be a good boy?’ 

‘No,’ replied the child. He was standing be- 
side his new friend, and she was holding his little, 
satin hands in her lap. He was looking at her 
closely. Her beauty and kind ways had already 
captured him, but even she had washed his face, 
and it was best to be on the safe side. 

‘See, Junior, I’m all alone,’ she said. ‘I haven’t 
any mamma —’ 

‘I’ve got a daddy,’ he remarked. 

‘I haven’t —I have just you, Junior, and I’m 
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hoping you'll be good to me and take care of 
me.’ 

This sounded plausible and was subtly flatter- 
ing. 

*A’ wight. I won’t wash you if — if you won’t 
wash me.’ 

‘But what a lovely place you have to wash. 
The swans sailing among the water lilies and the 
birds flying overhead. I should think a boy 
would like to wash in there.’ 

‘No — no.’ Junior repudiated the lure. 

‘But you'll let me wash myself all I want to, 
won't you? And you’re going to take good care of 
me and God will help you. He is very kind and 
He helps us to be kind. He hears everything you 
say; so kneel down here by me.’ Junior knelt 
down, the satin hands still in hers. ‘Now say, 
“Dear God,”’ the child repeated the words, 
‘help me to take care of Inez”’’ — he repeated 
it: ‘“‘and help me to be a good boy.””’ 

So Benjamin Martin, Jr., said his first prayer; 
then, with his arms around Inez’s neck he kissed 
her and jumped on his bed, where he sprang up 
and down until he was tired, then allowed Inez 
to draw the fine covers up under his chin, and at 
once dropped asleep. 

The girl sat down by a window until the dusk 
fell and the lighthouse sent its revolving red and 
white blaze over the waters. ‘Then she went 
swimming luxuriously among the swans and 
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reeds, smiling at the remembrance of Miss 
Goode’s tin can of hot water. 

Before she sought her pillow she looked at the 
cherub in the neighboring bed. The adorable 
picture of the beautiful, sleeping child held her 
long, but finally she nestled between the sheets, 
and said her own prayer, which was mainly a 
petition that she might not mind cold looks, and 
that Mr. Lavaron might be prevented from com- 
ing to Diamond Point. 

She felt a strange little ripple of homesickness 
for the Mushroom, her home of a week. It fitted 
the shrinking that had grown habitual to her 
better than the luxury of this house: but she 
fought such a feeling with the remembrance of 
Mr. Templeton’s eager gladness, and the fact 
that she had so promptly found her rightful place 
and independence. She soon sank into profound 
slumber. 

During the night she was startled awake by a 
shriek from her small neighbor. 

“What is it, Junior?’ She leaned over him. 

‘Inez, Inez,’ he called. ‘I hate you, Lucile!’ 
and he kicked about, his little hands fighting the 
air. 

Inez quieted him, kissed his cheek and talked 
to him softly, and immediately he was asleep 
again. 

In the morning he waked her, sitting up in bed 
and calling fretfully. 
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‘I want my awinge juice and a ’calloped 
cwacker.’ 

‘What is it, Junior?’ Inez tried to shake the 
sleepiness out of her eyes. 

‘I want my awinge juice and a ’calloped 
cwacker. I want it now.’ 

“Yes, dear.’ Inez jumped out of bed. ‘Where 
is it, Junior?’ 

‘Down in the kitchen. You go now.’ 

“Yes, dear; it’s another beautiful day, isn’t it?’ 
Inez was hurrying into her clothes. ‘Here’s a 
picture-book for you to look at while I’m gone.’ 

She had no idea what time it was, so didn’t 
like to ring the bell. It was evident that for 
orange-juice to be forthcoming as soon as the 
child wakened was the usual programme. She 
drew on the gray corduroy robe that Mrs. Peevy 
had prescribed for the seashore and it felt very 
comfortable. She closed the window against the 
cold sea breeze. 

‘Go down now,’ cried the despot. 

“Yes, I’m going.’ She opened the door and fled 
downstairs. The house was still. She feared it 
was very early and she didn’t wish to make any 
disturbance. She wondered where the kitchen 
was, and running through the hall in what she 
thought was the probable direction, she started 
to grasp the handle of a door, when a key turned 
in its lock, it was pulled open and she stepped 
back as a strange man entered, and stood gazing 
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at herin amazement. It was the door to the sun- 
porch that had opened, and a roadster stood 
on the gravel outside. The newcomer was in 
knickerbockers and wore a sweater under his 
coat. He pulled off his cap at sight of her. 

‘I — I’m trying to find the kitchen,’ she said. 

She was so exquisite, her suddenly flushed 
cheeks above the gray velvet of her gown, the 
man’s eyes lost their sleepy stare and he bowed. 

‘I can help you as far as that,’ he said. ‘The 
passageway leads from here.’ He approached a 
door further back and opened it. ‘I don’t know 
whether the servants are down or not.’ 

His voice and manner were pleasantly easy and 
deferential. A maid, hearing the door open, ap- 
peared. ‘Oh, there you are, Flora,’ he said. 
“Take care of this young lady.’ 

Inez slipped swiftly by the girl and found the 
kitchen. Flora followed her quickly. 

‘Junior wants his orange-juice, and he is in a 
great hurry.’ 

‘Sure, he’s always in a great hurry. I’m down 
here by seven always. Just ring and I’ll have it 
ready and bring it up to you.’ 

‘I didn’t know what time it was,’ said Inez. 

‘Sure, the nursery clock’s up in my room. I’m 
sorry, Miss, I forgot it, and I’ll bring it down this 
mornin’. I hope ye had some sleep, Miss.’ 

Flora was preparing the orange-juice. 

‘Some kind of cracker he wants with it,’ said 
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Inez anxiously. She would feel disgraced if Jun- 
ior cried and made a disturbance before her 
return. 

“Yes, Miss, he likes the scalloped ones, and if 
we happen to be out o’ them somethin’s to pay! 
Mr. Templeton won’t lave us take a hand to him, 
ye see, and what he needs is prob’ly two good 
paddy-whackins a day. Did Mr. Martin just 
come in, Miss? I thought I heard the car.’ 

“Yes. He just came in. I thought I had the 
door to the kitchen and it was the one that went 
outdoors and he was there. Thank you, Flora.’ 
Inez seized the little tray with the orange-juice 
and crackers and fled upstairs to her nursery 
castle. Junior had been graciously pleased with 
the book she had handed him and was lying there 
singing in a high voice and looking at the pic- 
tures. 

‘Let me hold the tumbler for you,’ said Inez, 
sitting down on the edge of the bed. 

‘No—no,’ said Junior, dropping the book 
and emphasizing his favorite monosyllable. He 
seized the glass greedily and drank. 

Mr. Martin. The name had slid over Inez’s 
anxiety, but now it recurred to her. He was 
Junior’s father; the man Miss Searing was afraid 
she would look at. There was a resemblance in 
him to some one she had seen. Who could it be? 
Who had she worked for that looked like him? 
He wasn’t here last night. Where could he be ar- 
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riving from at this hour of the morning? How 
sleepy he had looked until he braced up to treat 
her politely. 

In another moment she had forgotten him, for 
a crucial epoch in the day had arrived. Junior 
must have a bath and have his teeth brushed! 

He refused to come forth from his bed for any 
such ordeal. Flora or Miss Searing would have 
gotten the water ready, then lifted him bodily 
and placed him in the tub, getting kicked and 
thumped themselves in the process; but Inez did 
not feel strong enough to battle with a baby, even 
if it had not been repugnant to her. 

‘Shall we go down to the beach and build an- 
>ther house?’ she asked brightly. 

‘No. You'll go to Miss Patty’s,’ he responded 
firmly. 

She smiled, suspecting he was afraid of losing 
her. 

‘May I lie down side of you, Junior?’ 

‘Yep.’ 

She did so. ‘Do you remember last night you 
asked God to help you take care of me because I 
was all alone?’ | 

He considered a moment. ‘Yep,’ he said at 
last. 

‘Aren’t you going to let me have any break- 
fast?’ 

‘Yep, I’ll wing the bell.’ He started to jump 
out of bed. 
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She held him. ‘No, dear, not yet. The break- 
fast would get all cold. We have to be clean first. 
Just as soon as you have your bath you shall ring 
the bell.” He slapped her and she held his hands. 

‘Listen, Junior,’ for he was squealing so he 
couldn’t listen. “Did you ever hear of sunshine 
water?’ 

“No.’ 

‘It’s warm, like sunshine, and there isn’t any 
soap in it.’ 

Junior listened. ‘The swans are in there, wait- 
ing for you to come and swim with them, and 
after you’ve swam with them in the pleasant sun- 
shine water, I’ll give you something on your 
toothbrush that tastes very nice and will make 
foam come right out of your mouth into the wa- 
ter, and it will surprise the swans so — come and 
let’s show them.’ 

So, with some further blandishments about 
ordering breakfast, Junior was lured into the 
warm bath, with no soap stinging his eyes, and 
the gentlest of hands rubbing his little body, and 
the swans were very much amazed at the foam 
from his toothbrush, so that the ablutions there- 
after became a game in which soap soon entered 
inoffensively. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MERMAID 


THE roadhouse known as the Goodfellows was 
situated about fifteen miles from Diamond Point, 
and had an amusement park attachment. Once 
a week one of the Templeton cars bore some of 
the servants there for an outing and to see a 
moving picture. Mrs. ‘Templeton considered the 
resort in the light of a lifesaver for that reason. 

Several of the leisure class also patronized it on 
account of the facilities it provided for escaping 
boredom in an unostentatious room at the top of 
the house; and Mr. Benjamin Martin sometimes 
met his confréres there, and on such occasions re- 
joined his family at an early hour of the day. 

Lucile Searing had a room opening out of that 
of her employer, and this morning she rose from 
the couch where she had been tossing for hours, 
going over and over, in an irritated circle, reflec- 
tions on the price she had paid for a short inter- 
view with Mr. Martin that unfortunate morning 
when she left her charge with a stranger on the 
beach. 

Ben had certainly got out of the wrong side of 
the bed on that day. He paid her the scantest 
courtesy, as, arriving breathlessly, she presided 
over his breakfast. 
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Swallowing a cup of coffee and a piece of toast, 
he jumped up from the table. 

“I came ’way up from the beach to see that you 
were properly attended to,’ said Lucile in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

“What did you do that for?’ he returned, 
snatching his sweater from a chair. 

“When are you coming back? Aren’t you going 
to bid me good-bye?’ 

‘I am bidding you good-bye. Be a good girl. 
Hey, Reynolds,’ this to the chauffeur, who 
passed the open window, ‘I’m ready. We can 
make it,’ and he was gone. 

For this satisfaction, Lucile told herself, she 
had introduced an interloper into the house. 
How was the girl to be got rid of? She might bea 
character from the house of correction, and if she 
succeeded in managing that brat nothing short of 
dynamite would oust her. 

Lucile now heard the man at Mrs. Templeton’s 
door bringing in their breakfast. She had already 
attired her employer in a violet negligée, and the 
lady lay there in bed, her hair elaborately ar- 
ranged, and the bored, weary look in her eyes 
which accompanied this hour of the day. 

Lucile heard the servant enter, and Mrs. 
Templeton’s fretful voice saying, ‘You haven’t 
brought the paper, Morris.’ ‘Then, with a sudden 
change of tone, ‘Why, Ben Martin, where did 
you spring from?’ 
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Lucile’s heart leaped toward her throat and she 
cast a sudden anxious look at her mirror and 
pulled her blond hair forward with a couple of 
tiny hairpins. 

A strange circumstance was that her step-son- 
in-law was always persona grata to the invalid. 
Perhaps selfishness is like misery, inasmuch as it 
loves company. At any rate, she always said that 
Ben was such a refreshingly independent rascal. 
He always did what he liked and said just what 
he thought; and if Mr. Martin did think all the 
things he said to her, he certainly had percep- 
tions beyond the average. 

‘Fresh as a daisy, as usual,’ he remarked now, 
carelessly, coming across to the bed. He dropped 
a kiss below the transformation, and threw him- 
self down on the violet puff, while the servant, on 
the other side, arranged the tray on the bedside 
table. 

“You must have had your breakfast by seven 
o'clock, Ben.’ 

‘Well,’ he replied indolently, ‘I’m usually op- 
posed to sitting up that late, but this morning I'll 
admit I haven’t had any at all. Your coffee 
smells good. Hello, Lucile,’ he added in the mid- 
dle of a yawn, not changing his posture, leaning 
against the footboard of the bed. 

‘Morris, Mr. Martin will take breakfast with 
us,’ said Mrs. Templeton, and the man bestirred 
himself after an increased service, while Lucile 
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seated herself by the table and poured her em- 
ployer’s coffee. 

“Let Ben have that cup. The poor boy looks 
tired.’ 

“No, he can have mine,’ said Lucile graciously. 
‘Morris will be back in a minute.’ The guest, 
without protest, accepted her coffee and toast and 
proceeded. 

‘I came up to ask you what new type of bur- 
glar you have imported to Diamond Point. When 
I came in early I found a young person stealing 
about trying to find the kitchen, trying one door 
after another.’ 

“What kind of a person?’ asked Mrs. Temple- 
ton, startled, ‘man or woman?’ 

‘A burglar de luxe. A woman in a velvet 
gown. 

‘What do you mean?’ Mrs. Templeton 
frowned. ‘What did you do with her?’ 

“Showed her the kitchen. I was brought up to 
be polite, even to burglars.’ 

Lucile’s cheeks began to flush slowly. Morris 
returned with the cups and eggs. 

‘What did she look like?’ Mrs. Templeton 
spoke impatiently. 

‘A dream,’ returned Ben sententiously, be- 
tween two sips of the delectably hot coffee. 

Mrs. Templeton’s brow suddenly cleared and 
she looked at her flushed companion with a laugh. 
‘Lucile, he must have seen father’s mermaid.’ 
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Martin looked up with interest. ‘Has father a 
mermaid? Well, I’ll say he’s some picker.’ 

“Yes. A Spanish mermaid. He found her on 
the beach and brought her home to take care of 
Junior. We've tried every other nationality.’ 

‘Good work. I feel I’ve never given close 
enough attention to my son’s development. It’s 
my duty to watch her methods.’ 

‘Did you think she was so pretty?’ asked Lu- 
cile, with an effort at a gay voice. 

“Have you seen her?’ asked Martin. 

‘Why, it was Lucile, really, who got her for us. 
She left Junior with her for a few minutes one 
morning and father found them together.’ 

‘Bully for you, Lucile. I came in the porch 
door, and there she stood like a picture in a frame, 
with that gray velvet stuff falling away from her 
neck. Oh, boy!’ 

At this moment Mr. Templeton entered the 
room and looked his surprise at his son-in-law’s 
presence. 

‘Good-morning, Father. Here I am, you see, 
en famille. Will you pardon me if I don’t get up? 
I have my toast balanced, so afraid of getting a 
spot on the mater’s proud puff.’ 

Then as Mr. Templeton approached, looking 
at him thoughtfully, he went on: 

‘I had to meet some of the Colchester men on 
that business deal, so we took a room at the 
Goodfellows, as a common ground, and it was a 
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case of not getting home till morning, so I came 
up to see how the mater was, and she gave me 
some coffee. Have you had your breakfast?’ 

“Yes. Was Mr. Lavaron there?’ 

“No, the younger chaps represented him. It’s 
all right. He’s willing to let the town have the 
money. What’s this I hear, Father, about your 
having a mermaid in captivity?’ 

Mr. Templeton smiled. ‘I think that at last 
I’ve secured a girl with a heart and a head, who is 
willing to use both in Junior’s behalf.’ 

“A head! I’ll say she has. I met her this morn- 
ing early, prowling about trying to find the 
kitchen.’ 

Mr. Templeton looked anxious. ‘I wonder 
what Junior wanted.’ 

“A good licking, probably,’ hazarded the fond 
parent, handing Lucile his empty plate and cup. 

“Well, he’ll never get it from her. Are you 
about as usual this morning, my dear?’ address- 
ing his wife. 

“Oh, well enough,’ she returned. 

“Then I think I’ll go to the nursery and see 
how Miss Nachada is getting on.’ 

Martin left his couch. ‘Miss who?’ 

‘Her name is Nachada, Inez Nachada.’ 

‘Tl go with you.’ Ben promptly took his 
father-in-law’s elbow and Mr. Templeton frowned 
at him thoughtfully. 

‘It might be well for you to wait a little.’ 
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‘Wait? You don’t consider a father’s feelings. 
How can I wait to see my son? To tell the truth, 
I don’t believe I can say just when I did see him 
last.’ Ben laughed over his shoulder at Lucile, 
who gave him a gay toss of her head. 

The gayety faded as the door closed. “She did- 
n’t waste much time, did she?’ she remarked. 

‘You mean meeting Ben? She couldn’t help 
that. She couldn’t foresee it.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Templeton, I suppose I shouldn’t 
care so much for you if you weren’t so dear and 
unsuspicious.’ | 

‘Why, child, Miss Nachada couldn’t know Ben 
was in existence.’ 

‘Didn’t know Junior had a father? And she 
living at Miss Goode’s all this time? Oh, Mrs. 
Templeton, you dear thing. Just a sweet child, 
that’s what you are.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Templeton, closely accom- 
panied, approached the nursery door. He 
knocked and simultaneously opened it a crack. 

‘Miss Inez, I saw your breakfast things come 
down, so I thought perhaps I might come in now.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Templeton. Good morning.’ 

When they entered she was sitting with Junior 
in her lap, combing his pretty silky hair. She was 
smiling at his prattle and for a second did not 
look up. Martin had the moment to enjoy the 
picture before his son’s ‘Hello, Daddy,’ broke the 
spell. 
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Inez looked up quickly. 

‘This is Junior’s father. Mr. Martin, Miss 
Nachada.’ 

She bowed gravely over the golden head. 

“How are you, Son?’ said Ben, coming forward 
and tossing the child toward the ceiling. Inez dis- 
cerned that it gave the boy no joy as of a custom- 
ary frolic, and as soon as he was on his feet he 
climbed again into the girl’s lap. 

‘I s’prised the swans, Gwampa,’ he said. ‘I 
blowed foam on ’em out o’ my mouf.’ 

‘Miss Nachada,’ laughed the father, ‘have 
you already brought my son to where he foams 
at the mouth?’ 

She did not need to reply for Junior went on in 
his sweet, triumphant shout. ‘I take care of her, 
Gwampa. I prayed to take care of her. She has- 
n’t got any mamma, and I haven't.’ 

Mr. Templeton knelt down in front of them, 
his silvery head close to the golden one, and the 
ignored father looked on, smiling, taking in the 
girl in the white gown and gray striped sweater, 
from her head to her little feet. 

‘We're not going on the beach,’ went on the 
child, ‘ ’cause Miss Patty lives there and I don’t 
like Miss Patty.’ 

‘Not like Miss Patty and her cookies?’ 

“No, never going there any more,’ was the de- 
cided answer. ‘Goin’ to show Inez the way to the 
sand-pile.’ 
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‘I see you have a guardian, Miss Nachada,’ 
laughed Ben Martin, and she glanced up at him 
perforce. His bloodshot eyes were fastened upon 
her admiringly. Again that resemblance haunted 
her, then suddenly she remembered. Jack’s 
steady blue eyes with the sparks, under the 
tumbling lock of yellow hair, passed before her, 
as the scene at the table came back. The recog- 
nition was evidently not mutual. Why should 
this man recognize her, swollen and pale with 
weeping as she had been that evening, and with 
the black hat covering her hair and crowded 
down to her eyebrows. 

‘Let’s go now, Inez,’ said the child, slipping 
down from her lap. 

“Yes, as soon as | put on your rompers.’ 

‘Don’t want ’em. No. I like my suit.’ 

‘Where are they?’ asked Ben. ‘Let me put 
them on him.’ 

‘No, no!’ roared Junior, planting a most un- 
filial kick on his father’s leg. Ben caught him and 
held him off at arm’s length. 

‘Here, you little tiger,’ he said, ‘none of that.’ 

‘Let grandpa do it,’ said Mr. ‘Templeton, en- 
deavoring to take the child. 

Inez smiled at him. ‘You’re both interfering, 
you know,’ she said, loudly enough to be heard 
through the shrieks Junior was emitting in the 
paternal grasp. ‘You remember the bargain.’ 

‘Forgive me, Miss Inez,’ said Mr. Temple- 
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ton eagerly. ‘Come, Ben, we’re not wanted 
here.’ 

“Gwampas can come to the sand-pile, but dad- 
dies can’t, was Junior’s final shout as the in- 
truders withdrew. 

‘Great Scott,’ said Martin when they were in 
the peace of the corridor, ‘I shouldn’t think any 
money would pay her.’ 

“Yes, she likes the safety of a home. She has 
been a stenographer and she shudders at it.’ 

The young man nodded. ‘Might be a rocky 
road for her.’ 

‘It has been, I’m sure,’ said Mr. Templeton 
gravely, ‘and it’s our business to show her that a 
home is safe. I hope she will get our baby into a 
condition where you can have some enjoyment 
out of the little miniature of Beatrice.’ 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, I’m wait- 
ing till he gets to the age of reason, then we shall 
get along all right, I suppose.’ He stood rather 
uncomfortably under the older man’s sad, keen 
regard. 

‘Are you building up a name he can be proud 
to inherit, Ben?’ 

‘Of course. What’s the matter? There’s no 
business to attend to at the office for a couple of 
months yet. Nothing to do but play around, is 
there?’ 

‘You could keep up your legal studies.’ 

‘I’m admitted. A grave and reverend lawyer. 
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When the office needs the corporation counsel 
he'll be on hand.’ A prodigious yawn finished. 
‘Pardon, Father, I’m awful sleepy. Going to bed.’ 
He cast a parting glance toward the nursery. | a | 
wonder if she gets those rompers.on him.” 


CHAPTER XV 
MR. TEMPLETON’S AMBITION 


INSTEAD of returning the day after Inez took her 
position, Patience heard nothing from Prothero 
for several days. Then a letter came, which read 
as follows: 


Dear Miss Patty: 

When I left you I thought possibly I was going to 
find that the call that brought me away meant that I 
should get a job; and sure enough, I have found that 
they can use a man my size in a wholesale house here 
in old Colchester, and as the reference given was no 
less a person than Mr. Lavaron, I feel sure that Mrs. 
Prothero was not altogether satisfied with her mem- 
ory of our interview, and that she bestirred herself in 
my favor. I don’t take charge of the department they 
have given me until later, so I shall come back to the 
blessed Mushroom for a few more breaths. I don’t 
know just what day. I hope the porch-work was well 
done, and I take pleasure picturing you and Inez 
sitting there in the shelter, and settling the affairs of 
the Nation. You don’t know what it is to me to know 
she is there under your wing, safe. Make her rest a 
great deal. Don’t let her ramble too much, nor worry 
about the future. Remember me to her, and tell her 
to wear a hat and not let her hair get sunburned the 
way mine did. 

I'll see you soon, 

Your boy, 
Jack 
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Following close upon this letter, and bringing 
still more of a surprise, a guest appeared at the 
Mushroom about noon that day. Patience saw 
the depot Ford coming across the field’s green 

*ribbon road. ‘Can’t be Jack,’ she said to herself, 
his letter still in her hand, as she peered at the on- 
coming motor. She hurried out to the piazza and 
saw a woman leave the car. A long, lacy veil 
depended from her hat and flew on the breeze. 

‘I’ve come to dinner, Patience,’ she cried 
shrilly against the boisterous wind, as she paid 
the chauffeur. 

‘Lu Peevy!’ ejaculated Patience. 

“The same, Patty.’ The guest rushed forward 
and bestowed an effusive kiss on her hostess’s 
cheek. ‘What a grand porch, with this glass! I’m 
glad to get into it before this veil strangles me. 
You know you told me to run down when I could, 
and when Mr. Prothero suddenly appeared to me 
day before yesterday, I knew you’d have room, 
even if Miss Lavaron was here, because you’d 
been having them both. Now don’t say you’re 
not glad to see me,’ for Patience looked somewhat 
dazed, ‘or else I shall go right back.’ 

‘Of course, I’m glad, Lu, only you sort of took 
my breath.’ } 

‘I shouldn’t think you’d have any anyway, 
living here. It’s all wind and rocks.’ 

‘And a little ocean,’ laughed Patience. ‘Come 
into the house. I just had a letter from Mr. 
Prothero —’ 
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‘Did he say anything about me?” Mrs. Peevy 
asked it rather coyly. You know he brought 
Miss Lavaron right to me when they came 
through. Land sakes, what a pretty room, and 
your curtains are just nifty. Where is Miss 
Lavaron?’ 

“She has disappeared. Clean disappeared, 
Lu,” Patience spoke impressively and her com- 
panion gazed wide-eyed. 

‘My stars, what do you mean? Mr. Prothero 
said —’ 

“Yes, I know, but Miss Lavaron — there isn’t 
any. I want you to know it right away. You see, 
Mr. Lavaron is liable to come any time to the 
Templetons and so his granddaughter has taken 
her mother’s name. She is Miss Nachada now. 
I want you should be sure to remember it, for 
she hasn’t any more love for her grandpa than he 
has for her, and she doesn’t want him to know 
who she is.” 

‘Oh, I see, Nachada. Where is she?’ 

‘Gone, disappeared, just as I said, so I have 
got room for you. Come in here.’ 

Mrs. Peevy’s raptures over the pink room were 
fervent. Her blue gown made a brave show 
against it, and while she removed her hat and 
washed her face and hands Patience explained 
Inez’s sudden move. 

‘She was wild to be independent, poor little 
thing, so she took the leap. I hope it’s all for the 
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best, but this letter I just received from Jack 
warns me to make her rest. I don’t know what 
he'll say.’ 

‘I think he’s dead in love with her,’ said Mrs. 
Peevy, as she made use of her vanity case before 
the rose-draped mirror. What would Enos have 
said to that vanity case! 

“You mean you think he ought to be,’ returned 
Patience. ‘I’ll go out in the kitchen and pick up 
something for our dinner. I thought I was all 
alone you know. Blessed be cans.’ 

“Oh, let me come, too, Patty. I want to tag 
you around every minute I’m here. Do you 
know,’ added Mrs. Peevy joyously as she fol- 
lowed her hostess, ‘Mr. Prothero came to see me 
in the afternoon and I gave him tea.’ 

“Wasn’t that fortunate!’ returned Patience 
sympathetically. ‘Has the table worked hard?’ 

‘It has worked well, and Mr. Prothero said it 
was awfully good tea, and the cakes were a 
dream.’ 

“Just so long as they weren’t nightmares,’ sug- 
gested Patience. 

‘Not much. I slipped out the back door to the 
delicatessen and got their best. Don’t you be 
afraid I don’t know what’s what.’ 

‘I know you do, Lu; and if you want to tag me 
around, I’m going up to the Templetons this af- 
ternoon to take a couple of dresses to Inez. I 
sent for them. She needs them to take care of the 
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baby, and beside she came up here without any- 
thing warm. Why didn’t you make her bring 
warm things?’ 

“I didn’t have much to say. Mr. Prothero 
didn’t want me to interfere; besides, I didn’t 
realize the wind was so cold here.’ 

‘I’m a little puzzled about Inez,’ said Patience 
as she lighted her blue-flame stove and brought 
out some eggs. ‘I’ve never seen her since she 
went up there. I thought she’d bring the baby 
down here every day. He’s used to playing 
around here; but not a sign of her. I hope he 
hasn’t laid her out already. He’s one o’ those 
children you read about, a regular terror; but I 
asked the boy that brings the mail, yesterday, 
and he said he hadn’t heard of any trouble. If 
there should be any I might as well make my will, 
for Jack will cut short my career.’ 

‘Well, if you make your will you can leave me 
this Mushroom. I don’t wonder you’re dippy 
about it.’ 


The sand-pile, which Inez’s charge considered 
a safe place for the governess who was under his 
care, was situated at some distance from the 
house, and halfway down the incline that led tc 
the sea. She couldn’t elude him here. 

The morning which had seen the disconcerting 
visit of the two men to the nursery, was her intro- 
duction to its joys. Heaps of the clean beach 
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sand had been piled under the lee of a mighty 
rock, and the first thing that Inez did was to 
climb to the summit of it, Junior scrambling after 
her with many promises to show her the way, 
while he clung to her hand and she helped him 
until they had achieved the ascent. 

‘We’re on the top of the world, Junior,’ she 
said, as she sat with her arm around him and 
they watched the distant breaking waves. ‘We're 
much farther from the water here than we are at 
Miss Patty’s house, aren’t we?’ 

‘I don’t like Miss Patty,’ remarked Junior. 
‘There’s Gwampa. Hello, Gwampa.’ 

Inez looked around apprehensively, but Mr. 
Templeton was advancing alone, a cushion under 
each arm and one in his hand. He drew near. 
“That was a rough climb, young lady,’ he said. ‘I 
hope you didn’t try to lift the youngster up 
there.’ 

‘I helped her. I showed her the way,’ ex- 
plained Junior. 

‘Well, give her this cushion.’ Mr. Templeton 
tossed one up to the child, ‘and here’s another 
for yourself. [ know what it is to sit on the spur 
of the moment up there.’ 

Throwing the third pillow down on the grass, 
he seated himself, and embracing his knees 
looked off on the crystal beauty of sea and sky. 

Since learning the identity of his son-in-law 
Inez felt she understood better than ever the es- 
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sential loneliness of the white-haired man whose 
treasure was the boy in blue rompers sitting 
beside her. She could feel that it was a comfort 
‘to him to observe her with the child, unwelcome 
to every one else in the house, and she didn’t be- 
grudge him the satisfaction; but as soon as Jun- 
ior had lured her off the rock to the serious busi- 
ness of the sand-pile, first slinging the cushions 
down on the grass, she fulfilled an intention to 
speak of the event of the morning. 

Mr. Templeton rose and lifted the child down, 
then gave her a hand. Junior at once found a tin 
dipper and Inez said, ‘That’s right, Junior, make 
a sand mountain and [’ll watch you,’ and taking 
advantage of his momentary preoccupation she 
continued: 

‘Mr. Templeton, do you remember that I 
asked to have Junior all to myself in the nursery?” 

“Yes. You mean I mustn’t come in?’ 

“No, I don’t mean that, but I do want to ask 
that you are the only visitor who comes — until 
—until —’ Inez stopped, embarrassed. What 
right had she to taboo the child’s father? 

Mr. Templeton marked her flush. 

*I think I understand,’ he said. ‘It embar- 
rasses you.’ 

‘Yes,’ she returned quickly. ‘I never took care 
of a child before. Remember, I told you how ig- 
norant [| was; it is all an utterly new experience 
for me, and it makes me self-conscious to have 
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others watch my methods — if they are methods.’ 

‘I understand.’ Inez had seated herself on her 
cushion and Mr. Templeton took his low place 
again. 

Junior had uncovered several earthen jars and 
was dipping water out of one. ‘You didn’t know 
this was here,’ he said triumphantly. 

‘No, I didn’t,’ she answered. ‘You must make 
me a pie in one of those tin plates over there.’ 

‘A’ wight, I will, and you can make one, too.’ 

So, to the obbligato of Junior’s comments and 
commands Mr. Templeton continued: 

“You will not be intruded on much, Miss Inez. 
My wife and Miss Searing are very much occu- 
pied with their own affairs and plans, and Mr. 
Martin — of course he was glad I had found some 
one to come to our rescue, and was very desirous 
to meet you, but he isn’t — his temperament is, 
well — you might term it volatile. He is not 
naturally interested in children, and he doesn’t 
see much of Junior. He is waiting for him to be 
older, more companionable, you know. I have an 
ambition.’ Mr. Templeton spoke slowly, and his 
preoccupation seemed to deafen him to his grand- 
son’s prattle. Inez was showing the child how to 
mould biscuit in one of the tin pans. 

‘It is a very deep-seated wish, a longing, I 
hardly know how to approach it with Ben — 
with Junior’s father. So many hopes died with 
my daughter. I want Ben to allow the baby to 
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take my name. I want him to be Benjamin 
Martin Templeton.’ The speaker’s eyes shone as 
they met Inez’s quick, sympathetic look. ‘Do 
you think it would be wiser to put it to him now, 
or wait till the boy is older?’ 

‘Mr. Templeton, I wish I could advise you.’ 

“He loves me far better than he does his father. 
Practically I am his father. If Ben had clung to 
him as I expected him to, I wouldn’t ask it, but 
Ben thinks only of the present minute. Miss 
Nachada, you will think I am crazy to talk like 
this to you, a child yourself, and almost a stran- 
ger, but there is no one who cares.’ ‘The thin face 
looked suddenly haggard and its eyes hunted, 
“no one I can speak to who would give it any 
attention, or understand what it means to me. 
I have one old friend, Lavaron is his name, who 
comprehends what my loss was when the baby’s 
mother left me, because he had a similar blow in 
the loss of his only son. He will be down here 
before the summer is over, and I have a feeling 
that he will help me through with it. He hasn’t 
even the comfort of a grandchild into whose face 
he can look and see his child repeated.’ 

Inez’s heart was choking her, as she stooped 
over the pan of Junior’s baking. ‘Is he a connec- 
tion of Mr. Prothero? I have heard him speak of 
Mr. Lavaron.’ 

‘Yes, the very one, the same one.’ 

‘I have heard that he would not be interested 
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ina grandchild if he had one,’ went on BK: con- 
trolling her voice carefully. 

“Yes, I am afraid there is much bicteoiem 
there. We don’t speak of it, but if his son had left 
a child he would surely hear of it, and the bit- 
terest flesh and blood could not resist the joy of 
that.’ 

The eyes Inez lifted suddenly to the speaker 
were so luminous that his own blinked as if in 
a sudden flash of light. 

‘All hearts are not like yours, Mr. Templeton,’ 
was all she said, but his conviction was that this 
girl might be a novice as a governess, but that at 
some time she had been through the fire. 


The afternoon when Patience and her guest 
walked up the ascending road to make their call, 
Inez and her charge were again under the lee of 
the big rock. The visitors first went to the house, 
where Mrs. Peevy’s raptures were silent in the 
presence of the servant who met them, but her 
eyes were busy. The rugs and variety of seats 
and tables on the porch; the glass-enclosed cozy- 
corners and hammocks, above all the pool of 
goldfish claimed her speechless admiration. 

Flora, the maid, pushed by Morris, who was a 
newer servant, ‘I thought ’twas you comin’ 
along, Miss Goode. Sure, you haven’t been near 
us this summer,’ she said with a broad, welcoming 
smile, 
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‘It shows how well you’ve all been, Flora. I 
came up to bring some things for Miss Nachada, 
and to see how she’s getting along.’ 

“Just fine, Miss Goode, and we like her fine. 
She’s got a way with her with the baby, that Mr. 
Templeton can eat his meals now. Sure, I hope 
she stays.’ 

“I'd like to see her, Flora. How is Mrs. Tem- 
pleton?’ 

‘Pretty good. She and Miss Searing are out 
driving with Mr. Martin. He stays here a great 
deal more’n he used to. Miss Nachada has got 
the baby down at the sand-pile. It’s down there 
by that big rock you can see.’ 

Junior was first to discover the approaching 
visitors. “It’s Miss Patty, it’s Miss Patty,’ he 
cried excitedly. ‘Quick, quick, Inez, let’s hide.’ 
Dragging at her hand he tried to draw her around 
behind the rock. Inez freed herself and ran to 
meet the guests. She returned Patience’s em- 
brace and greeted Mrs. Peevy. 

“What a lucky girl you are,’ exclaimed the lat- 
ter. “I should think I was in Heaven if I lived 
in such luxury, and being a governess is such a 
genteel position.’ 

“It seems ages since I saw you, Miss Patty, and 
it isn’t quite a week,’ said Inez clinging to her 
friend, surprised to find it was such a satisfaction 
to see the kind, familiar face of the only person 
to whom she could make any claim to belong. 
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‘Jack wants you should wear a hat,’ said Pa- 
tience, regarding the dark, silky rings with the 
bright touches. ‘His hair got sunburned, you 
know.’ 

‘But this isn’t Cuban sun,’ returned Inez, 
flushing under the sudden attack. 

‘It’s got plenty o’ burn in it, though, and 
you ve got a little of it already. I wish, too, that 
you'd wear a hat, Inez, though so far the color is 
becoming.’ 

When, the morning in the nursery, Inez dis- 
covered the identity of the baby’s father, and 
there flashed into her mind in consequence the 
picture of Jack, suddenly he loomed before her as 
the representative of the type of man opposite to 
all that she loathed. Each time that the thought 
of him had since recurred, it had been with a 
warm sense of security. Let others do what they 
would, he was in the background. 

“Why haven’t you come down the road and 
seen our new wind-break?’ pursued Patience. 

‘My lord and master wouldn’t permit,’ laughed 
Inez, turning around toward her charge. 

Patience and Mrs. Peevy looked at the small 
blue figure, standing before the rock. His head 
was down and he was regarding them out of the 
tops of his eyes with as belligerent an expression 
as an infantile face could assume. 

They came nearer. ‘Aren’t you going to say how 
do you do, Miss Patty?’ asked Patience pleasantly. 
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“No, and you mustn’t come here. Inez —’ a 


gulp, ‘Inez doesn’t like you, either.’ 

‘Oh, Junior, what a joke.’ The girl sank on the 
grass and tried to pull the child into her lap. He 
protested with fists and feet. ‘You make me 
ashamed, dear,’ she said quietly, and released 
him, whereupon he resumed his belligerent pos- 
ture, and Inez, taking no further notice of him, 
rose and seated her guests on a couple of cush- 
ions 

‘My, what a naughty little boy!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Peevy, whereupon Junior grabbed up a 
handful of moist sand and threw it at her, hitting 
his mark. 

Inez seized his hands and stooped until she 
looked into his eyes. ‘Do you want me to go back 
with Miss Patty to her house, and stay there?” 
she murmured too low for the others to hear. 

A roar went up which was the unique posses- 
sion of Junior Martin. He jerked himself away 
from Inez and threw himself on the ground, con- 
tinuing to emit blood-curdling yells. 

‘Please forgive him,’ said Inez pleadingly to 
the two disgusted visitors. ‘It will soon be over,’ 
but he was still in full voice when a man appeared 
on the scene. He seemed to have risen through 
the earth, but had in reality leaped down the 
hillside upon hearing his son’s ebullition, wel- 
coming an excuse for which he was always watch- 
ing. 
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Inez was leaning over the infant when a pair of 
masculine arms lifted him from the ground. 

‘I’m sorry you came, Mr. Martin,’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Not too complimentary, is she, Miss Patty?’ 
The young man laughed across at the visitor, 
over his yelling, writhing offspring, whose woes 
seemed to have been augmented by the arrival 
of his parent. 

“You know I would rather manage him my- 
self,’ persisted Inez. | 

‘He’s too heavy for you to lift when he’s in this 
mood,’ returned the other, “besides, I object to 
having your visit interrupted.’ 

‘Please put him down. Give him to me.’ 

Not even Junior’s special could wholly spoil 
the satisfaction of the nearness of that peach- 
hued face and the chestnut curls, but Martin 
lifted the boy out of her reach. 

“You should have a little time to yourself, I in- 
sist. I’ll take Junior off and have a short séance 
with him.’ 

The girl’s eyes glowed into his. ‘You don’t 
ever whip him, do you?’ she asked fiercely. He 
was still laughing, and gazing at her — hungrily, 
was what she felt. 

‘Not unless you order it; you’re the doctor,’ he 
returned. 

‘I could kill you if you did,’ she exclaimed, and 
abruptly the character of the child’s shrieks 
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changed to a heartbroken cry, and Junior strain- 
ing away from the viselike hold, held out his arms 
to her, great tears rolling down his cheeks. 

She tried to take him. 

*No,’ said Martin. ‘I insist that you receive 
your friends. Of course, I’m only his dad, but 
then —’ 

‘Just one minute, then,’ pleaded Inez. She 
came so close to the child that he seized her, 
‘Listen, Junior, listen to Inez. I am not going 
with Miss Patty. I'll be right here when you 
come back.’ 

Martin pulled away the clinging baby hands. 
‘Here we go,’ he shouted above the wailing. 
“Good-bye, ladies,’ and he started running down 
toward the sea, the infant returning to his shrieks. 

‘Oh, isn’t he a fine man!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Peevy, clasping her hands rapturously. ‘So mas- 
terful!’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
VISITORS 


INEz stood regarding Patience as she sat on the 
lowly cushion, her bundle in her lap. The latter 
gazed back at the glowing cheeks and eyes, and 
the wind-blown curls. 

‘Now Inez, don’t take it so hard,’ she said. 
The girl was absorbed in listening to the dimin- 
ishing shrieks. ‘He ain’t the only child who ever 
yelled his head off because he couldn’t get his 
own way. What did he want? What set him off?’ 

‘It’s so pitiful,’ returned Inez. ‘No one except 
his grandfather has ever taken care of him who 
cared anything about him, and because I’m dif- 
ferent he is so afraid he’ll lose me that he won’t 
go down on the beach near you, where he has 
played so much, for fear you'll keep me; and to- 
day you saw how he resented your coming. Do 
forgive the poor little rich boy, both of you. 
You know he heard Mr. Templeton tell you that 
if I grew tired I could come back to you and rest.’ 

‘Well, you will if that sort of thing goes on 
much,’ said Patience. ‘Heaven only knows what 
Jack will say when he hears you are taking care 
of such a — such a porcupine.’ 

‘Don’t tell him. Remember me to him, but 
don’t let him think it is a hard position. Did 
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he —’ Inez hesitated, ‘did he object to my go- 
ing away without any ceremony?’ 

“He doesn’t know it.’ 

‘Oh, I thought you said he had returned.’ 

“No, I said I’d had a letter from him and he’s 
going to take a job. I must say I was surprised to 
see Mr. Martin want to make himself useful.’ 

“What do you suppose he’s doing to the baby?’ 
Inez asked anxiously, the tears near by. 

“Why, playing with him, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Peevy. ‘So much style, he has! You’d know he 
‘belonged to some such splendid home as this.’ 

“Now Inez,’ said Patience, ‘if you’re going to 
take it hard perhaps I shan’t let you stay here; 
so just calm down now and come and look at two 
dresses I’ve brought you.’ 

The girl approached and dropped on the grass 
by her friend. ‘I need them,’ she said. ‘I have 
kept the laundress busy in order to look present- 
able.’ 

“And your pretty sweater, why it’s got holes 
in it. A new, expensive sweater.’ 

“The baby gets his fingers through it. It’s too 
delicate for a working girl.’ 

‘I knew it. Here’s another.’ Patience opened 
her bundle. ‘Two gray and white gingham dresses 
and a gray sweater appeared. “Those chubby 
fingers won’t go through this in a hurry.’ 

The friends stayed for half an hour more, then 
started for home. Inez did not go a step with 
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them, but remained in the promised spot. She 
set her cushion against the rock and leaned upon 
it meditatively. In a few minutes Mr. Martin 
would return with his small son and she must be 
prepared to treat him in the formal and business- 
like manner becoming to the situation. Nothing 
could alter the fact that he was Junior’s father, 
and she must not allow prejudice to reveal it- 
self. 

Flora had made a mistake in thinking that it 
was Mr. Martin who had played chauffeur for 
the ladies to-day. He had been expected to ac- 
company them for the drive, but when the mo- 
ment for starting arrived he was nowhere to be 
found, and Mr. Templeton accompanied them. 
Inez wished that good man were here with her 
now to welcome back his beloved baby. She was 
still thinking about his loneliness and his desire 
to have the name of Templeton preserved, and 
also of her own dread of Mr. Lavaron, when a 
small catapult bombarded her lap, and Junior, 
silently clasping his arms around her, buried his 
face on her breast. 

Ben Martin stood there, his bold eyes studying 
the pair. 

‘Well, there was never a clearer case of aliena- 
tion of affection,’ he said. ‘Since you came here 
you have made ciphers of us all.’ He dropped 
upon a neighboring cushion and Inez regretted 
that she had not remained standing. 
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She put her arms around the clinging child, her 
eyes fixed on his motionless golden head. 

‘Junior wanted mothering,’ she said in a prac- 
tical voice. 

“That’s what he did, he wanted love; and so 
do we all. We never get over it,’ was the quick 
rejoinder. ‘I hope you’ll go on mothering him 
until he is as necessary to you as you are to him.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Martin,’ replied Inez with 
repressive politeness. ‘I am glad to have been 
able to fill the position.’ 

‘I’m sorry you’re prejudiced against me,’ said 
the other after a pause in which he studied her. 
‘I haven’t a fair start. Yes, you thought I didn’t 
recognize you, and I didn’t at first that morning 
when you were hunting for the kitchen, but later, 
in the nursery, I knew there weren’t two pairs of 
eyes like that. Say, be a sport! Don’t lay that 
up against me.’ 

‘What?’ Inez, smoothing the child’s hair, 
looked at him with entire calmness. 

‘I don’t remember exactly what. Perhaps I 
was several kinds of an ass on the boat, and I can 
tell you I’m sorry. Anyway I know the sand- 
pile chap cut me out. Where is he now?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ returned Inez. She tried to 
move to rise, but the baby held her tight and 
wouldn’t lift his head from her breast. 

‘Let’s call it quits,’ begged Martin. ‘You 
snubbed me that time, and spent the evening 
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with the other fellow. Now can’t you just be 
friendly? The easiest way to take care of Junior 
isin the car. He likes driving. ‘The mater never 
wants him in when she goes, but I can take you 
out, and it’s mighty interesting country here- 
abouts to people who like rugged places.’ 

“Thank you. Some time when Miss Searing 
and Mr. Templeton are going, Junior and I will 
be glad to go with you.’ 

‘Oh —’ Martin smiled at her quizzically. ‘So 
Junior isn’t chaperon enough for a spin in my 
roadster?’ 

Inez had a half hysterical, quick view of Miss 
Searing watching the departure of such a select 
family party. 

‘All you care for is Junior’s welfare, I know 
that. There’s a roadhouse up here a way where 
there is an amusement park, a merry-go-round, 
and all that. Junior, don’t you want to go with 
Miss Inez and ride on the horses?’ 

The golden head ducked a little. It might 
mean assent. 

‘I’m glad you’re thinking of his entertainment, 
Mr. Martin. Have you and Miss Searing ever 
taken him there?’ 

Martin laughed and shook his head. ‘That 
sort of thing isn’t in Miss Searing’s line exactly,’ 
he said. 

Other things were in Miss Searing’s line, how- 
ever, and at this juncture the limousine drew 
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up at the porte-cochére and her lightning glance 
traveled down the hill to the big rock. Her sus- 
picions had been roused by Martin’s disappear- 
ance, at the moment of starting on their jaunt, 
and she had been haunted all through the drive 
by imaginary pictures similar to the one she now 
beheld in the flesh. 

“Oh, that’s why Ben couldn’t come with us,’ 
she said to Mrs. Templeton, laughing. 

Mr. Templeton gave the wheel to Morris, to 
take the car to the garage, and stood with the 
ladies looking down the hill. 

“Entertaining Miss Nachada, is he?’ said he 
musingly. He wondered whether Inez could be 
of any help to him in carrying out his absorbing 
idea. 

‘Here, Lucile,’ he added, ‘I’ll escort mother up 
to her room. You take this Teddy bear down to 
the baby.’ He pulled a package from his pocket. 
He never returned from any expedition without 
a gift for his treasure. 

‘Do you think it’s all right for me to interrupt?’ 
asked Lucile, roguishly. 

Mrs. Templeton was weary from her drive. 
‘Don’t be silly,’ she said shortly. 

The gayety faded from Miss Searing’s counte- 
nance as soon as her back was turned, only to be 
retrieved when her goal was nearly reached. She 
was furious with Ben for spoiling her afternoon 
by his absence, and furious with Inez for being 
the cause of it. 
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As she approached, she saw the golden head on 
Inez’s breast and the man’s dark head leaning 
toward it. The great rock gave shelter and the 
group looked cozy. 

“News from the great world,’ she cried as she 
came near. ‘You Arcadians know nothing about 
the gayety and glitter of the shops, and the mu- 
sic by the band.’ 

Martin got lazily to his feet. 

“There is a cushion, Miss Searing, won’t you 
sit down?’ said Inez. ‘Excuse my not rising. 
Junior doesn’t seem willing to move just at 
present.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you’re past the age when you 
need rise and curtsey when J appear, Miss Na- 
chada. Mr. Templeton sent me down with a gift 
for his little poppet.’ She dropped on the cushion. 
“Come here, Junior. See what Lucile has for you. 
Do you want to open the package yourself?’ 

The child turned his head slowly and cau- 
tiously until his heavy eyes regarded Lucile and 
the bundle she was holding out toward him with 
a smile. 

‘Give it to Inez,’ he said. 

“No, it is for you, dear. Shall Lucile open it?’ 
she said coaxingly. 

The child buried his head again, indifferently. 

‘Blase little rascal,’ said his father. ‘Say, 
Lucile, Miss Nachada doesn’t consider Junior a 
sufficient chaperon to go with me to the Good- 
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fellows. She wants to take the baby on the 
merry-go-round. When can you go with us?’ 

“Oh, have I come to that?’ Lucile laughed, but 
the glance she flashed at Inez was barbed. 

The girl looked up. ‘Mr. Martin is mistaken. 
Junior and I have not exhausted Diamond Point 
by any means,’ she said. 

‘Of course, I should be charmed to be of use,” 
said Lucile, ‘but my time is not my own.’ 

“You will both have to go and have your bobs 
trimmed some day,’ said Martin. ‘There’s a first- 
class barber there.’ 

‘Well, you’re not too complimentary,’ said 
Lucile. ‘Mine doesn’t need it yet, I’m sure.’ 

Inez did not lift her eyes again, or make any 
comment, but she started to rise and Martin 
sprang to her assistance. As Junior silently re- 
sisted being moved, but clung like a limpet to a 
rock, Ben lifted her, baby and all, to her feet and 
she thanked him without glancing up. 

“Now you’re going to walk, Junior. Take hold 
of my hand,’ she said, reaching down for the 
bundle Patience had left. 

*T’ll bring that,’ said Martin, seizing it. ‘Get 
down, boy, or I’ll carry you, too.’ Junior then 
slipped down, and his hand locked in that of 
Inez, they started up the incline. 

“Here’s your present,’ cried Lucile. 

Inez turned her grave face toward her. ‘Mr. 
Templeton’s feelings will be hurt if the baby 
doesn’t take his Teddy,’ she added. 
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Martin handed the toy to Junior. He took it 
under his little arm, and they moved on. 

Lucile raised her eyebrows and shoulders. 
‘Sorry I interrupted a chat,’ she said. ‘She need- 
n’t have behaved as if a blight descended with 
my charming,society. All I’ve ever seen of her 
she’s just an image; a pretty image.’ 

‘Some man will wake up that image one of 
these times,” said Martin with a long breath. 

‘A sleeping beauty, walking in her sleep,’ 
laughed Lucile. ‘They say it’s dangerous to 
waken them suddenly. You’d better look out.’ 

Martin was still tingling from the embrace 
with which he had lifted Inez to her feet. 

“Tough luck,’ he said, ‘for such a queen to be 
at the mercy of a tyrant like Junior.’ 

‘Let her go back to her stenography if she finds 
this dull.’ 

‘Safety first,’ said Martin laconically. 


This experience induced Inez to lure her 
charge further afield for his playground. As he 
still declined to visit Miss Patty’s neighborhood, 
one day soon she asked him to show her what his 
rocks were like down by the water. The sand- 
pile was less than halfway to the shore, but the 
sturdy little legs led her among the hummocks 
and a small marsh or two, until finally they came 
upon a wild, stony beach. Inez saw at once that 
lack of the white sand that was in front of the 
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Mushroom had decided the latter’s superiority 
as a playground for the young. 

“But, oh, this is superb, Junior,’ she cried, 
“and some of the stones are small enough for you 
to throw in the water; but rest first, dear. Come 
and rest by Inez.’ 

She sank down in front of a rounded lump of 
granite, and the child nestled in the hollow of her 
arm, his little sneakers straight out in front of him. 

“How splendid those great green rollers are,’ 
said the girl. “You guess how far this one will 
come.’ 

‘It'll come a way over all the pebbles,’ cried 
Junior, and it did, a lacework of foam lying in its 
retreating track. 

“Now I’ll guess this next one. It’ll come to the 
foot of that gray rock on the other side of us, 
down there.’ 

It did, but it didn’t pause at the foot of the 
gray rock but poured swiftly over the feet of the 
watchers. They both jumped up, shrieking with 
glee. 

‘Oh, I’m a naughty girl, Junior. Why didn’t I 
take off our shoes and stockings first?’ 

“Let’s take ’em off now.’ 

‘No, our sneakers would shrink and get stiff. 
We must hold our feet in the sun and dry them 
as fast as we can. Next time we'll take them off, 
won't we?’ She drew the child back from the 
roaring onslaught of the next wave, and jumping 
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up on a rock, the rubber of her shoe caught and 
in some way she turned her ankle severely. 

‘Oh, I didn’t, I couldn’t, I mustn’t,’ she 
thought desperately. ‘Come farther, Junior.’ 
They scrambled out of all possible danger of a 
wetting, but the girl was in such intense pain 
that she could scarcely stand. Suddenly she saw 
a man’s figure, looking small among the huge 
rocks farther up the shore. He came nearer while 
she looked, and stood with his hands behind him, 
gazing out on the sea. 

‘Do you see that man, Junior?’ she said. ‘Do 
you think we can get him? I hurt my foot on that 
rock and I need him. Can you call very loud? — 
and I will, too.’ 

‘Man!’ shrieked Junior, ‘Man!’ 

“That was splendid, darling.’ Inez’s voice was 
shaky, but the stranger gave no sign of hearing. 
He moved, and, to Inez’s relief, it was toward 
them. 

“Try again, Junior, he didn’t hear you.’ 

‘Man! Man!’ shrieked Junior with the pene- 
tration of a siren whistle, and the man did look 
toward the couple. Inez waved her arms. 

“He hears you, dear. I need him — dread- 
fully.’ 

Something in her voice made Junior want to 
cry, but he had good stuff in him it seemed, for 
he started toward the stranger, at the same time 
shouting again. 
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The man moved more quickly toward the small 
blue figure pulling itself between and over rocks 
to meet him, and tears were running over Jun- 
iors dirty face when the tall stranger scowled 
down at him under a cap with a broad visor. 

‘My Inez is hurt,’ the little one said, his 
breath catching. ‘She needs you — dweadf’ly.’ 

The man, silent and unsmiling, picked the 
child up and started quickly toward the girl sway- 
ing on one foot on her rock. He noted that she 
had large eyes, curling hair, and that she was pale. 

“Thank you for coming,’ she said breathlessly, ° 
as the stranger set Junior down. ‘I’ve done the 
worst thing, sprained my ankle on the rock — 
and — and,’ she swayed forward, the wonderful 
eyes closed and she fell directly into the arms of 
the elderly stranger, who lifted her from her 
perch and sat down on it himself, with her ar- 
ranged as comfortably as he could manage, in 
his lap. 

Junior was sufficiently awe-struck to cry 
softly. ‘I didn’t want —I didn’t want my Inez 
to go to sleep,’ he stammered, taking hold of a 
slim brown hand. 

The stranger pushed the broad visor back 
from his permanently frowning face and re- 
garded the beauty that had literally fallen to 
him. The rings of her hair, the long lashes lying 
on the cheek, the lovely mouth, it was as if he 
held a beautiful child in his arms. | 
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‘Don’t cry, little boy. Who are you?’ 

*“Benj’m’n Mart’n, Junior,’ sobbed the owner 
of the name, so thickly as to be nearly unin- 
forming. | : 

‘And who is this — this lady?’ 

‘She my guv-ness, Inez. Wake up, Inez.’ 

In a minute those wells of light, Inez’s eyes, 
began to come into view, the lashes flickering 
heavily upward. | 

‘Martin, did you say, sonny?’ 

*B-Benj’m’n Mart’n, Junior,’ stammered the 
child. 

The stranger nodded. Mr. Templeton had 
written him of finding the Spanish mermaid on 
the beach and that she was Heaven-sent and had 
won the baby’s heart. 

The frightened child, still tearful, leaned over 
the girl and kissed her cheek. ‘Inez, my pwetty 
Inez, she waking up.’ 

Inez lifted her gaze to the lined face whose 
dark, bright eyes were regarding her. The stran- 
ger’s cap, tipped to the back of his head, made a 
halo of its visor. The child’s little body pressed 
against her. 

‘Where are we, Junior?’ she murmured. 

‘This little boy knows me. Don’t you remem- 
ber Uncle Egbert, Junior? You were at my 
house with grandpa in May.’ 

The child glanced up at the man and back at 
his beloved. ‘I told him you needed him — 
dweadf'ly.’ 
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“You’re a brave boy, dear. Let me see if I can 
situp.’ Inez gave the stranger a faint and lovely 
smile. 

‘Mermaid, I should say so!’ thought Mr. 
Lavaron, as he lifted her gently. mee ange 

‘I’m ashamed of fainting,’ she said. ‘I never 
did it before.’ 

“Well, it’s evident you can’t walk over these 
rocks, yet. I think I can carry you up to the 
house if you will allow me? I’m a husky old 
person.’ 

Inez was meanwhile trying, with his assistance, 
to change her position from his lap to the rock, 
and wincing with pain. 

“Oh, it’s much too far,’ she said. ‘I let Junior 
and me both get our sneakers soaking wet, and 
mine will have to be cut off. It’s tight with 
swelling.’ 

She clung perforce to the stranger as she spoke, 
relieved to find him a relative of the family. 

*Can’t Junior run up to the house and get some 
one to come and help?’ he asked. 

‘It’s too far for Junior to go alone. Mr. Tem- 
pleton is quite nervous about him. If it wouldn’t 
be too much to ask of you to take him home and 
send Morris down, one of the servants —’ 

Mr. Lavaron could see that the girl was rock- 
ing with pain, and his arm was still assisting her. 

‘Certainly, I’ll do that, if you won’t trust me 
to carry you. I’m sure you're quite light. ’ma 
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guest at the house. Just arrived, not at the ex- 


pected moment, so J wandered away until Mr.. 


Templeton should show up. My name is Lava- 
ron — oh, is it so bad?’ for Inez gave an invol- 
untary cry, her eyelashes drooped again and she 
grew paler. 

‘Lean against me. Rest a bit longer before 
you try. Sometimes the first half hour of a 
wrench is the worst.’ 

“No, no, please,’ she breathed, resisting the 
gentle pressure of the arm encircling her. Mr. 
Lavaron’s appraising scrutiny voted her more 
lovely than any nymph of story. 

‘But if you faint alone here?’ 

‘I won’t. I promise. The faintness has en- 
tirely passed.’ Vivid color began streaming back 
into her face. Her eyes opened and she drew 
away from him. 

‘Go, Junior. Go with the gentleman. Don’t 
trouble Mr. Templeton. Send Morris down to 
me.’ 

Mr. Lavaron regarded her doubtfully, but 
with lingering appreciation. 

‘Oh, if you would only hurry!’ she breathed. 

“All right, here we go then, Junior.’ He sprang 
up and lifted the child. 

‘Ask some one to change Junior’s shoes, 
please,’ was her last appeal, and they were gone. 

She bowed her head against her two hands, 
pressed close to the high rock side, and a great 
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sob grew slowly and shook her. ‘Madrecita, I 
lay in his arms. I couldn’t help it. Oh, Madre, 
you said that in Heaven all is love. Did you send 
him, too!’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
A ROCKY ROAD 


PATIENCE was rather meditative after she and 
her guest left Inez to wend their way back to the 
Mushroom; but Mrs. Peevy, who protested 
against silence as vigorously as Nature against a 
vacuum, rattled on in praise of the imposing cot- 
tage and its grounds. 

‘I do sometimes think I was born to the pur- 
ple, Patty,’ she said at last, ‘and there was some 
mistake about where I landed. Now a man like 
Mr. Martin, so stylish and elegant, just goes to 
my heart, and I should think Miss Inez would 
lose hers. Wasn’t he thoughtful, and the way he 
looked at her! Did you notice the way he looked 
at her, Patty?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ returned the troubled Miss 
Goode. ‘He can look and look, but I guess that’s 
all the good it will do him. I hope so, anyway.’ 

“Why do you say that? It’s so romantic in 
stories the way men always marry the governess, 
after she has had an awful hard time.’ 

‘Well, that part of it’s all right. She’s having a 
hard time. It’s no joke to straighten out a child 
after he’s been taught he can rule the roost. 
What’s troubling me is how Jack Prothero is go- 
ing to take it. I’m not blind in one eye and I can 
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see out 0’ the other; and Ben Martin is hanging 
around Inez, I know, and he isn’t my kind of a 
man, and never was.’ 

“Then you do think Mr. Prothero is in love 
with her,’ said Mrs. Peevy greedily. 

‘We always care a lot for folks we help,’ re- 
turned Patience, ‘and I guess it would have been 
a long time before she found any silver lining to 
her clouds if he hadn’t happened along. He’s al- 
ways singing bits of a song about “ Enez.”’ I sup- 
pose that’s Spanish for Inez. Anyway “Enez”’ 
taught him about dancing, and love, and beauty, 
and so on —’ 

‘Oh, well, I think he’s perfectly elegant too,’ 
burst out Mrs. Peevy ardently. ‘He’s almost a 
Lavaron, you know. She’s certainly a lucky girl.’ 

‘Don’t say Lavaron, nor think Lavaron,’ said 
Patience gloomily. ‘That poor young one did 
look distressed and I wish I could get her back; 
but we mustn’t say a word of that to Jack. He 
may be mad at me as it is.’ 

‘Oh, Ill tell him what a wonderful place it is,’ 
promised Mrs. Peevy. 

She had her opportunity shortly afterward, for 
Prothero arrived soon. Patience saw him run- 
ning across the field, taking the fences at a bound 
and whistling. She recognized the tune. It was 
all about Enez. Finally he ran up her back stairs 
and bounced into the kitchen. His face was ra- 
diant. | age 
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‘I’ve told you to come around the front way 
lots o’ times,’ said Patience, ‘on account of my 
flame.’ 

Considerations of ‘safety first’ induced her to 
begin by putting him in the wrong. 

“The back way is quicker. I’m so glad to be 
home.’ 

Mrs. Peevy’s eyes grew bright to see him give 
Patience a quick hug, and a kiss on her cheek. 
He shook hands with the guest. ‘You didn’t tell 
me you were coming here, Mrs. Peevy.’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ she said. ‘With me it’s act first . 
and talk afterward. Ain’t this a wonderful 
place?’ 

‘It sure is. How does the porch look?’ He 
strode to the living-room, his eyes busily glancing 
from side to side, as if in expectation of some one. 

‘Oh, it’s splendid, Jack,’ said Patience heart- 
ily. She and Mrs. Peevy followed his long legs 
out to the piazza, with its glazed ends. 

‘Isn’t it dandy?’ he remarked, looking about. 

“The greatest comfort in the world. I can use 
the piazza so much more. It gives me another 
room.’ 

‘Yes. I’ve sent down another hammock. 
Where’s Inez?’ 

There was a little hesitation before Patience 
spoke. ‘I have something to tell you about Inez, 
Jack.’ 

‘She isn’t ill, is she?’ He whirled about and 
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his face changed. Mrs. Peevy stared at him 
busily. 

‘No, she isn’t. Come in where we can talk 
better.’ 

‘She hasn’t gone away?’ 

‘Not far. Sit down, Jack. Everything’s all 
right. You probably didn’t realize it, but Inez 
was terribly distressed about her future. She 
didn’t want to be dependent on us —’ 

‘But she wasn’t ready —’ Jack’s attentive 
deep blue eyes held the bright sparks. 

‘Now wait,’ Patience’s voice was firm. ‘‘There’s 
nothing to get excited about. She met Mr. 'Tem- 
pleton —’ 

‘Mr. Templeton?’ interrupted the impetuous 
one. 

“Yes. My good neighbor, who is the lord of the 
manor up here, you know. He was in dire need 
of some one to look after his little three-year-old 
grandson, and she decided to help him.’ 

‘Inez a nurse girl!’ 

‘Why not? But they don’t call it that, when 
they get hold of a young lady who hates offices 
and having strange men dictate to her. They call 
her a governess. Inez was happy, glad to go and 
get a good salary and a safe home.’ The speaker 
looked defiantly at Jack, who was leaning for- 
ward, his arms resting on his knees, his eyes, as 
she felt, boring holes in her. 

‘Without asking me,’ he said. 
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‘Why should she ask you?’ demanded Pa- 
tience with spirit. : 

Mrs. Peevy luxuriated in observing the ex- 
pression of both faces. 

“Who constitutes the family up there?’ the 
question was quick. Jack had a memory. 

‘Mr. Templeton, his invalid wife and her com- 
panion, Miss Searing—and a regiment of 
servants, gardeners, chauffeurs and so on.’ 

“Is that all?’ 

“The only regular ones.’ Mrs. Peevy eagerly 
noted the stream of red that suddenly colored 
her friend’s countenance. ‘The baby’s father, 
Mr. Martin, is there part of the time.’ 

“What does he look like?’ 

‘Oh, sort of medium dark hair, average look- 
ing, average size, nothing unusual, sort of pop- 
eyed.’ 

‘No such thing, Mr. Prothero,’ burst forth 
Mrs. Peevy, tried beyond her strength. “He’s 
perfectly elegant.’ 

Jack did not look toward her. “Prominent 
eyes, he said, unconsciously frowning at Pa- 
tience. ‘Yes he has, I remember.’ 

‘You know him?’ in surprise. 

Mrs. Peevy giggled delightedly and spoke. 
“The maid said he stayed home a great deal more 
now than he used to.’ 

Patience glanced around at her. Any imple- 
ment would have served to murder Lu Peevy at 
that moment. 
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‘Do you remember, Miss Patty, my story of 
the boat? Remember the man who annoyed Inez 
and from whom I took her?’ 

ye! 

‘Mr. Martin was the man. You have thrown 
the dove into the eagle’s nest.’ 

‘He ain’t any eagle,’ said Patience warmly, 
‘not even a barn owl, in my opinion. More like a 
jay maybe, loud and showy. Where are you 
going, Jack?’ for her boy started up and strode 
toward the door. ‘Wait a minute. Since you’ve 
met Mr. Martin let me tell you something about 
him.’ 

Prothero stopped, keeping his face toward the 
sea, and listened. 

‘Long ago, soon after Rupert Lavaron’s death, 
his father took a fancy to Ben Martin, and dida 
lot for him. I think he had an idea of putting him 
in Rupert’s place; but I guess Ben was always a 
disappointment at every turn. At any rate Mr. 
Lavaron and Mr. Templeton being close friends, 
Ben often met Beatrice Templeton, and he cap- 
tured her fancy and married her. Perhaps Mr. 
Lavaron thought that might make him into the 
man he had hoped for, but Ben’s gone on not 
amounting to anything, and Beatrice died. It 
nearly crushed her father, and it’s her child Inez 
is caring for. Mr. ‘Templeton is the salt of the 
earth,’ added Patience earnestly. 

Jack took a long step to the door. 
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‘Where are you going?’ she asked again. 

‘I don’t know, exactly.’ He went out. The 
two women saw him jump off the porch and dis- 
appear down the rocky labyrinth of the bank. 

‘There!’ Patience stared blankly at her com- 
panion. “He’s gone.’ 

Mrs. Peevy’s eyes were strained to their widest. 
‘Do you suppose he’s goin’ to drown himself?’ 
she uttered huskily. The tide was strong and 
battering the shore noisily. 

‘As if I could know Ben Martin was the man!’ 
exclaimed Patience. 

“What man?’ demanded Mrs. Peevy wildly. 

“And why couldn’t you mind your business, 
Lu Peevy?’ with exasperation — ‘calling that 
booby perfectly elegant to Jack’s face!’ 

‘Well, how could I stand your calling him a 
barn owl?’ | 

‘You didn’t wait for me to do that. When you 
saw my trouble I do think you might have held 
your tongue.’ 

“Well, I wish I had,’ returned the culprit paci- 
fically. ‘Do you think we ought to go down the 
bank after him?’ 

“You may. go if you want to.’ Patience, much 
flushed, went out to the kitchen, her guest at her 


heels, prepared to get further information if it 


were humanly possible. 
Prothero, at the foot of the bank, paused a 
minute to gaze at the powerful, translucent 
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rollers, and then turned his head to view Summit 
Cottage on its height, the sun gleaming from its 
plate-glass windows. There was Inez, caring for 
that man’s child, and giving him every excuse for 
approaching her. ‘The cad would probably try an 
alibi, and ignore the foolishness of their previous 
meeting. But how much right had he himself to 
interfere with Inez? 

His heated thoughts drove him up the rough 
and inhospitable shore. Its difficulties enhanced 
the relief of the progress. Jumping from rock to 
rock, marching over rolling pebbles, he went, the 
thunder of the waves in his ears. Summit Cot- 
tage changed its position and retreated as he 
moved, until by the time he came opposite to it, 
it stood far up a hillside. He turned inland. Why 
should he postpone visiting Inez and seeing with 
his own eyes how she was situated? 

He moved up the slanting beach among the 
rocks. He saw a woman’s gray gown on one of 
them, up near where grass began to spring. She 
was alone, and leaning against her own hands, 
pressed against the rock’s side. Her head was 
covered with ripples that he knew. 

He ran and fell on his knees before this rock. 
The startled girl turned her face. She looked 
frightened, her brow was drawn. Jack’s heart 
choked him and his mouth was dry; but her face 
when she saw him showed such relief and glad- 
ness that he had to restrain his own excitement. 
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‘Why are you crying?’ he asked savagely. 
“Were you afraid that I was somebody else? 
Afraid I was Martin? I know you found him.’ 

‘Don’t be angry, Jack. You’re angry because 
I came here. I’ve sprained my ankle, and — and 
I’m so glad it was you. See how it has swelled 
already.’ 

Prothero pulled out his knife, and began care- 
fully cutting away the shoe. 

‘Were you alone when this happened?’ 

“No, the baby was with me, and —and thena 
man came along,’ the girl began to speak breath- 
lessly, ‘and he helped me.’ 

‘Does it hurt like the deuce?’ 

‘No, I don’t mind that, but theman! Oh, 
Jack, I don’t know how to bear it. I fainted 
in his arms.’ Jack looked up, scowling expect- 
antly. 

“There I lay in his arms, I don’t know how 
long, and it was — it was Mr. Lavaron, Jack.’ 

Prothero, amazed and relieved, uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

Inez began to weep. ‘What would Madre say? 
Do you think Madre wished it?’ 

‘Why do you always think of your mother?’ 
asked Prothero gently. ‘Don’t you believe your 
father would be happy to see his dad caring for 
you?’ 

“He was very kind, of course.’ Inez was trem- 
bling. 
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“You are cold. Your feet are wet. How is 
that?’ 

‘I let the wave come over the baby and me. 
Mr. Lavaron — he took Junior up to the house 
for me. He wanted to carry me up himself. I 
couldn’t — and it’s too far, anyway. I asked him 
to send Morris down, Mr. Templeton’s man. I 
might be able to walk a little.’ 

‘Not on that foot.’ 

Inez looked at her companion with an expres- 
sion that he never forgot. Relief, trust, confi- 
dence, were merged in its sweetness. 

“You are here, Jack,’ was all she said. 

He was holding the well foot in both his hot 
hands. 

‘Yes, we'll start at once,’ he returned. 

‘But I’m heavy. Wait for Morris and make 
an armchair.’ 

‘Heavy!’ he repeated, and smiling, he gathered 
her up in his arms. 


When Mr. Lavaron neared the house Junior 
squirmed down from his arms and ran to the 
porch where the family were gathered in honor 
of Mrs. Prothero. 

‘My Inez hurt her foot,’ cried the child, but 
Mr. Templeton, seeing his old friend, came to 
meet him, paying no attention to the little one. 

‘I’m sorry, Egbert, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened that I missed you. Irma told me you 
strayed off on your own account.’ 
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Mrs. Prothero was fanning herself on the 
piazza in company with Mrs. Templeton and 
Lucile, and Ben Martin was in attendance. The 
two old friends came up the steps as Junior was 
repeating his cry: ‘My Inez can’t walk.” 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Lavaron, ‘I happened to be on 
the spot when the very charming mermaid you 
wrote me about sprained her ankle. Mermaids 
shouldn’t set up ankles.’ | 

“What’s this?’ asked Ben, coming forward. 

“On the wock, she hurt it,’ explained Junior. 

“Miss Nachada hurt!’ exclaimed Mr. Temple- 
ton anxiously. 

“Yes. I am a messenger to ask you to send 
your man down to help her home.’ 

‘T’ll go at once,’ exclaimed Martin, jumping 
off the porch. 

“Wait, Ben,’ said Mr. Lavaron sharply. ‘She 
wouldn’t allow me to carry her; said it was too 
far for one person.’ 

‘I shall go myself,’ said Mr. Templeton. 

‘Not necessary at all,’ declared Ben. ‘I could 
carry her all over the Point.’ 

Mr. Lavaron looked at him coldly. ‘She is in 
pain. Perhaps it is better not to embarrass her. 
She said she wanted Morris. I think I’d better go 
back with you myself. You don’t know where she 

@is. Ido. Wecan make an armchair.’ 
‘I must go, too,’ said Mr. Templeton. ‘Poor 


child, I’m distressed. No, Junior, you can’t 
g 
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come. Stay with Lucile.’ For a wonder Junior 
was still sufficiently awed to refrain from shriek- 
ing. He sat down on the step and cried softly. 

“I shall bring your Inez back to you,’ said his 
grandfather, patting him. ‘Don’t cry, little 
man,’ and they were off. 

“Beauty in distress,’ said Lucile, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘You may wonder what all this ex- 
citement is about, Mrs. Prothero, but we have a 
nurse girl for Junior now who is very upsetting to 
the masculine heart. You'll understand when 
you see her. She’s quite pretty and she knows 
how to use those eyes. Perhaps you do know her, 
Miss Inez Nachada? Oh, yes, she’s a grand 
Spanish lady.’ 

“Never heard of her,’ replied Mrs. Prothero. 
“I think three of them ought to be able to get her 
here, don’t you?’ she added laughing. 

‘I thought it quite possible that you did know 
her, because it was your son, John Prothero, who 
brought her to Miss Goode’s where Mr. 'Temple- 
ton found her.’ 

‘Jack? No, I saw quite a little of Jack last 
week, but he didn’t speak of any such person.’ 

‘I believe she was his stenographer,’ said Lu- 
cile. ‘He brought her to Miss Goode’s to con- 
valesce from some kind of an illness.’ 


‘Oh, dear, I hope Jack hasn’t been getting into > 


any trouble,’ returned his stepmother fretfully. 
Mrs. Templeton spoke. “Miss Nachada seems 
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like a very nice girl. She has certainly been con- 
scientious in her work here. Mr. Templeton 
values her very highly.’ 

“The world revolves around Junior, you know,’ 
explained Lucile. 

Mrs. Prothero cast her eyes on the little weep- 
ing figure on the step. ‘What happened to your 
nurse, dear?’ she asked. 

“My Inez slipped —on the wock,’ he stam- 
mered. ‘She — she needed the man dweadf'ly.’ 

Lucile laughed. ‘Children and fools,’ she said. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PATTY TO THE RESCUE 


THE relief party had covered half the distance 
from the house to the water when the youngest 
member suddenly became scarlet in the face. 

‘Some one is bringing Inez. Who can it be?’ 
he ejaculated. 

They hurried their steps, Ben in front. 

“They are coming, Jack,’ said Inez. ‘Let one 
of them help you.’ 

*I don’t need help.’ 

‘Please don’t make him angry,’ begged the 
girl, and Prothero had no doubt as to whom she 
referred. 

“My dear child,’ said Mr. Templeton hurrying 
near and speaking with deep concern. 

‘I consider this a reflection on me,’ said Mr. 
Lavaron. ‘I’m not such a weakling as you 
think, Miss Nachada. Why, I believe it’s John 
Prothero. Mr. Templeton, this is Irma’s son, 
John. Mr. Martin, Mr. Prothero.’ The latter 
two measured each other with-a long look, and 
nodded. 

‘We have met before,’ said Ben. ‘Let me as- 
sist you, Mr. Prothero.’ Inez’s arm, around 
Jack’s neck, gave him a little warning pressure. 

‘It is not a very heavy burden,’ said Jack, ‘but 
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an armchair may be more comfortable for the 
Victim.’ 

The change was made, and Ben felt the girl’s 
hand fall lightly over his shoulder, then the cor- 
tége started. 

‘Has any one changed Junior’s shoes?’ asked 
Inez. | 

‘By George, I forgot that,’ said Mr. Lavaron. 
“You'll never trust me again, Miss Nachada. 
How about your own feet? I see Mr. Prothero 
got the shoe off. Where did you spring from, 
John?’ 

‘From Miss Goode’s.’ 

‘And you came up that Transgressor’s Boule- 
vard? You’ve certainly had your daily dozen 
for to-day.’ 

Jack could see how admiringly Mr. Lavaron’s 
eyes roved to Inez’s grave face, with its peachy 
sun-hues; and Mr. Templeton noted the down- 
ward sweep of the long lashes, and knew she was 
in pain. 

‘Poor child, I wouldn’t have had this happen 
for a farm,’ he said. 

‘I’m so sorry myself; sorry to be useless,’ she 
answered. 

‘She wouldn’t let me carry her,’ said Mr. 
Lavaron, reverting to his grievance. 

‘Well,’ said Ben, ‘you see Mr. Prothero took a 
base advantage of us all by playing with Miss 
Inez when they were kids, so he manages to come 
out on top every time.’ 
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Inez gave Jack’s shoulder another warning 
pressure. ‘Mr. Prothero gave me a great sur- 
prise to-day,’ she said, ‘and fortunately he had a 
sharp knife with him.’ 

“Oh, he has all the luck,’ said Ben. 

The group on the piazza watched the cortége 
coming, the two younger men carrying the fair 
burden and the two older ones acting as es- 
corts. 

Mrs. Prothero came to the steps. ‘Jack, you 
didn’t tell me you were coming to Diamond Point 
again, she said, studying the beautiful girl who 
had been his stenographer. What a foolish story! 
Jack Prothero had not been home long enough 
to have a stenographer. Then what was he doing 
with this exquisite young creature? 

“You didn’t tell me your own intentions,’ he 
returned. ‘Mrs. Prothero, this young lady riding 
in state is Miss Nachada.’ Inez lifted her lashes 
and dropped them. This was the stepmother 
who had not cared for Jack. 

Junior had to be prevented by force of arms 
from leaping upon Inez, who gave him a smile. 

‘Mr. Templeton,’ she said, ‘will you change 
the baby’s shoes and stockings?’ 

“This is no time for social amenities,’ said Ben 
Martin. ‘Much obliged to you, Mr. Prothero. 
I’ll take Miss Nachada to her room,’ and forth- 
with he lifted Inez in his arms and carried her to 
the stairs, Jack taking some futile steps after him, 
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and pausing, to follow them with his eyes as they 
passed up the stairway. 

‘Lucile,’ said Mr. Templeton, ‘run after 
Junior, please; he’s going after his magnet, and 
put on his dry stockings. I’ll be up shortly. I 
have business with Mr. Prothero.’ 

Lucile, with a curious look at Jack’s stormy 
countenance went on up to the nursery, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing Inez deposited on her 
bed and hearing her brief thanks. 

“Two pair of dry stockings, Lucile,’ said Mar- 
tin. ‘This is a darned shame, Miss Inez. Don’t 
get up on the bed, Junior, you'll hurt her foot.’ 

As soon as they had disappeared from view 
Prothero turned to Mr. Templeton. His lips 
were set. ‘I think the thing to do is to take Miss 
Nachada down to Miss Goode,’ he said curtly. 

‘Don’t speak of it,’ returned the other. ‘We 
can’t spare her, even with one foot. What I want 
you to do, if you will be kind enough, is to go 
down there and bring Miss Patty up here.’ 

Jack looked darkly discontented. 

‘Yes, Patty never refuses to help us out in a 
hard place. I know she’ll come and she will know 
just what to do for Miss Inez.’ 

‘Amory,’ objected his wife, “Mr. Prothero is, 
perhaps, Patty’s guest.’ 

‘Supposing he is. He’ll picnic awhile for the 
general good, I know.’ 

‘I’ll do anything for Miss Nachada’s good,’ 
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said Jack stiffly. His stepmother watched him 
curiously. His gravity seemed disproportionate 
to the occasion. 

“That’s right,’ said Mr. Lavaron. ‘If this 
young lady is of such importance in the house 
as she seems to be, we'll have to gather a court 
around her here.” Mrs. Prothero regarded her 
usually rigid uncle with amazement. 

*Fainted right in my arms as soon as I reached 
her,’ he said. ‘Standing like a nymph on the 
rock one minute, and lying in my arms the next. 
As pretty a girl as I ever saw in my life.’ 

“A fine creature, that’s what she is,’ said Mr. 
Templeton, ‘fine all through. I hope you agree 
to the plan, Mr. Prothero, and forgive us if 
we bereave you of a hostess. Can you drive a 
car?’ 

‘Not yours, Mr. Templeton. A flivver for me.’ 
As Prothero spoke his eyes roved toward the 
staircase where Martin had disappeared with 
Inez, his employee, in his arms. ‘I really think 
it would be better if I took Miss Nachada down 
to Miss Goode, where she could have perfect 
rest.’ He pictured Inez enthroned in the pink 
room and himself at her bedside as entertainer- 
in-chief. 

‘She shall have rest here, I promise it, young 
man; we'll take the greatest care of her.’ 

‘Come, Jack,’ said Mr. Lavaron, ‘I sympa- 
thize with Mr. Templeton’s wish.’ 
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‘Do you, indeed, you old hunks!’ was Jack’s 
mental comment. 

‘Junior can’t live without her,’ said Mr. ‘Tem- 
pleton, ‘to say nothing of the rest of us.’ 

‘Amory, my dear,’ protested his wife, laughing 
toward the guest. ‘Mrs. Prothero will think this 
young girl has us all hypnotized; but she has in- 
deed lifted a great care from us, and deserves 
credit.’ 

Mrs. Prothero, ponderous though she was, 
looked pretty in her lacy black gown as she drew 
near her stepson. ‘Who is this girl, Jack? You 
never spoke of her.’ 

‘She is Miss Inez Nachada,’ he returned, ‘and,’ 
he added, ‘I have spoken of her, but you have 
forgotten.’ 

It was about fifteen minutes afterward that a 
handsome motor car, driven by a highly correct 
chauffeur, sped through the field toward the 
Mushroom and stopped by the piazza. 

Mrs. Peevy rushed to the window, calling Pa- 
tience. Next to seeing Jack drowning his sorrows 
in the waves, it thrilled her to see him, hatless and 
somewhat dishevelled, descend from that glisten- 
ing vehicle. 

Patience met him as he entered the rooin. 

“Inez has sprained her ankle and Mr. Temple- 
ton wants you to come up there and look after 
her until she gets over it,’ he said. 


‘Why how did that—’ began Mrs. Peevy, 
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while Patience slipped off her apron as she list- 
ened, her eyes on his gloomy ones. 

“Pleasant for me to see Martin carrying her up- 
stairs in his arms. Mr. Lavaron was there, too.’ 

Both women exclaimed, ‘Mr. Lavaron!’ 

“Yes, and Mrs. Prothero. Mr. Lavaron hap- 
pened along when the accident occurred and 
caught Inez when she fainted.’ 

“Does he know?’ came again the Greek chorus. 

“No, but he remarked that she was the pret- 
tiest girl he had ever seen.’ 

‘How exciting,’ said Mrs. eee clasping her 
hands. ‘Do tell us — 

‘It seems horrid to leave you, Jack,’ said Pa- 
tience. 

“I can cook a mackerel exactly as well as you 
can, Patience Goode,’ declared Mrs. Peevy. 

‘Unless you feel you ought to go home, Lu,’ 
said Patty, after a moment’s thoughtful hesita- 
tion and an inscrutable look at her old friend. 

‘No, I just as soon stay as not, and I promise 
not to let Jack starve any more’n I did in the old 
days when he was after my cookies and dough- 
nuts.’ Her head fell on one side and she gave an 
ingratiating smile toward Jack’s stony regard. 

‘Do you think our houses are safe, left alone so 
long?’ asked Patience. 

‘Why, of course they are,’ returned Mrs. 
Peevy. 

‘I don’t know how long they’ll keep me up 
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there,’ persisted her friend, ‘sometimes sprains 
are tedious.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that. We'll get along.’ 
Mrs. Peevy directed another smile at Jack who 
was hearing nothing of this interchange and 
staring out to sea. 

“Then come along while I change,’ said Pa- 
tience, hurrying to her room, where, from force 
of habit, her bag stood packed and ready. 

While she slipped quickly out of her gingham 
gown into another she talked: ‘There’s a trap 
door in the kitchen leads to my cellar. If you 
can’t buy necessaries you'll find provisions, 
canned things, down there; but the bread will 
come, and Obed will bring the eggs as usual; and 
look here, Lu, you can see Jack is sore as a boil. 
I want to give you one general rule for his treat- 
ment. It’s this: Hold your tongue.’ The unex- 
pected finish was quite emphatic, and Mrs. 
Peevy blinked. Patty, however, might go as far 
as she liked. Nothing short of a specific turning 
her out of the house would persuade the guest to 
exchange the present possibilities in the atmo- 
sphere at Diamond Point for the dullness of Col- 
chester. 

‘In other words,’ added Patty, ‘when in doubt 
say nothing. I know Jack won’t want to leave 
here now until he has to. Don’t make him have 
to.’ 

‘How could I make him have to?’ 
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‘By boring him stiff. Don’t try to entertain 
him.’ 

“Well, upon my word,’ ejaculated Mrs. Peevy. 

“You know, Lu, you’ve got a lot o’ steam in 
your makeup and you’re just like a kettle. The 
lid will lift if you aren’t careful, and men are very 
queer when they’re sore. You know that. You’ve 
had one. Good-bye.’ Patience seized her bag and 
hurried to the door. 

“But do tell me,’ gasped Mrs. Peevy rushing 
after her, ‘when Mr. Lavaron —’ 

‘Yes, I will. I’ll tell you if he finds out.’ Jack 
took her bag and Mrs. Peevy hurried after them 
to look respectfully at the chauffeur while they 
entered the car. The last words they heard be- 
fore the door of the limousine slammed were: 

*‘Ain’t it exciting?’ 


Mr. Templeton appeared at the door of the 
nursery, after Lucile had dismissed Ben. 

‘Mr. Prothero has gone down to get Miss 
Patty,’ he said, and was rewarded by the light 
that came into Inez’s face. 

Lucile had Junior in her lap. The dry stockings 
were on, and she was getting his feet into his 
pumps. 

‘What a fetching young Viking that Mr. Pro- 
thero is,’ she remarked. ‘He looks, though, as if 
it was his custom to lunch on board nails.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Mr. Templeton, ‘Mr. Prothero 
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was determined to take this young lady to Patty 
instead of the reverse; but I won.’ He couldn’t 
read the wistful look Inez gave him. What bliss 
to be down in the pink room, away from Summit 
Cottage, away from Ben Martin, away from Mr. 
Lavaron, away from Lucile Searing. Junior’s 
little seeking face came to her bedside. 

‘I won’t hurt her foot,’ he said, ‘I’ll take care 
of her.’ 

‘Are your feet warm, Miss Inez?’ pursued Mr. 
Templeton. 

‘They’re very warm, perfectly dry,’ said Inez. 
‘You see the blanket is over them.’ 

‘Patty’ll fix you up very soon,’ said Mr. Tem- 
pleton. ‘She’s a wizard in a sick room.’ 

‘Oh, don’t make me feel I’ve brought a sick 
room upon you.’ 

‘No, no, you'll be running around here in a few 
days. Come, Junior, come with grandpa.’ 

‘No, want to take care of Inez,’ said the child. 

“Come and take care of grandpa till Miss Patty 
comes.’ Mr. Templeton held out his hand. 

‘Can I do anything more?’ asked Lucile. 

‘I think not,’ said Mr. Templeton. ‘I know 
our room is better than our company just now, 
and we'll let this little girl shut her eyes and rest. 
Here, Baby,’ he lifted the reluctant Junior. 
Several times that day had the scorned epithet 
been thrust upon him. 

‘I’m nota baby. I’ma big boy, and I can kick 
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a football,’ he declared, but Inez was throwing 
him a kiss, and he responded from his high perch. 

The group was still on the piazza when the car 
returned and Patience and her escort descended. 
Prothero saw his opportunity to carry her suit- 
case upstairs, but Martin hurried forward and 
tried to take it from him. 

“Thank you a lot, Mr. Prothero. You’ve come 
in to-day like a good Samaritan.’ 

Jack moved the suitcase away from him. ‘And 
I’m going to finish the job,’ he said coolly. ‘Don’t 
trouble yourself.’ 

So he succeeded in seeing Inez once more. 
Color rose in her face as Jack followed Patience 
into the pretty room, and dropping the bag, he 
came to the bed where she lay like a lovely child. 

‘It’s all wrong that I couldn’t take you home,’ 
he said, pressing her hand unreasonably. “They 
behave as if they owned you here.’ 

‘But to have Miss Patience!’ Inez looked at 
that tower of strength, who was smiling and 
nodding and taking off her hat, intent on giving 
Jack the right of way. ‘How kind everybody is, 
and I’m interfering with honeymoons and vaca- 
tions —’ Inez’s little laugh was near to tears. 

‘Miss Patty,’ Prothero turned to her suddenly, 
‘don’t let Martin come in here to visit with Inez.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ she retorted gayly. 

‘Oh, well, I’m your house man. I had to carry 
your luggage.’ 
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‘Don’t worry, we're going to have Inez out of 
here soon. Get out yourself, child. I want to see 
her foot.’ 

He went, perforce, carrying the girl’s parting 
enchanting smile with him down the staircase. 

is stepmother met him at the door and insisted 
on, his remaining a moment with them on the 
porch. 

Mr. Lavaron addressed him. ‘How is that 
young lady who considered me too aged and 
weak to carry her?’ The query came with his 
usual frowning curtness. 

Mrs. Prothero laughed. ‘I think Uncle Egbert 
has lost his heart,’ she said. 

‘She has all our hearts,’ remarked Mr. Temple- 
ton. 

‘I take care of Inez,’ said Junior, who was sit- 
ting on his father’s lap. 

“You do, rascal?’ Martin tossed his boy aloft. 
“You don’t look as if anybody took care of you, 
little scarecrow.’ 

‘We didn’t have time to put a suit on him,’ 
said Lucile speaking sweetly and addressing Jack. 
‘Miss Nachada wanted to be left alone.’ 

Prothero’s negligent regard rested on _ her. 
‘Miss Patty will know what to do for her.’ 

‘I’m cudgeling my brains, Jack,’ said Mrs. 
Prothero, ‘to remember when you ever told me 
about this young girl.’ Since Irma had been in- 
strumental in getting the business position for 
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her stepson she had had some amiable visits with 
him which had wholly effaced the remembrance 
of that hasty first call. 

Ben Martin had not shone sufficiently on the 
occasion of the boat trip to wish it recalled, and 
he feared Prothero might refresh his mother’s 
memory by referring to the episode. Doubtless 
it was on his return from that experience that he 
had mentioned Inez; so he tossed his boy again 
and hastened to speak: 

“Well, it’s no matter since you have met her 
now, and will do so many times more. We mean 
to make her a fixture in the Templeton family. 
She is a wonderful little mother to Junior.’ 

Two hearts on that piazza beat hotly. Lucile’s 
face grew scarlet. She leaned toward her em- 
ployer. ‘You mustn’t get too tired, Mrs. Temple- 
ton. Mrs. Prothero will understand if you go up- 
stairs and lie down.’ 

‘I mustn’t be stupid,’ thought Prothero, ‘and 
let him think he scores.’ 

‘A big sister to Junior I should call it,’ he said. 

‘And I,’ added Mr. Lavaron. Jack noted the 
cold, even inimical regard the speaker was bend- 
ing upon Martin. ‘Miss Nachada is a remarkably 
childlike looking young woman.’ 

‘Big sister, then,’ agreed Ben lightly. ‘I’m 
perfectly willing to adopt her. She’s a credit to 
the family in any role; and we take care of her to- 
gether, don’t we, rascal?’ 
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The child nodded seriously. ‘Yes, we pway to 
God,’ was his surprising response. 

‘Now, Jack, do be neighborly,’ said Mrs. Pro- 
thero, when, having urged her hostess to retire, 
she followed her boy’s movement to go. He had 
held open the screen door for the departure of 
Mrs. Templeton and Lucile. The latter had given 
him a long, gentle look as she passed. It seemed 
to suggest that they might comfort each other. 

As Mrs. Prothero started to follow the ladies, 
after Jack left, she met Patience coming out, 
looking neat and competent in her uniform. 

‘Miss Nachada wants me to dress Junior,’ she 
said, and the child jumped down joyously from 
his father’s knee. 

‘Going to Inez, going to Inez,’ he shouted, and 
Patience hurried to overtake his mad rush into 
the house. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE CRUCIAL QUESTION 


THE three men left alone were silent for a space. 
Ben Martin offered Mr. Lavaron a cigarette, 
which was declined in favor of one of his own 
cigars. Mr. Templeton did not smoke. He rose, 
and with his hands behind him, paced up and 
down the piazza, and then sat down again. 

‘Ben,’ he began, ‘I want,’ —he cleared his 
throat, and Martin saw that whatever was on his 
mind was giving him some difficulty to express. 
‘I’ve been wanting to speak to you on a subject 
very near my heart, and it is well that we should 
discuss it in the presence of such a close mutual 
friend as Mr. Lavaron.’ 

Martin removed his cigarette, to regard the 
other’s suddenly flushed and anxious face. 

‘Some of the chaps from the office been whin- 
ing to Mr. Lavaron? Brown-paper sports. Bad 
losers.’ He laughed and restored his cigarette as 
he leaned back in his chair. Mr. Lavaron re- 
garded him with cold distaste. 

‘The guilty flee when none pursue,’ he re- 
marked briefly. ‘I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about.’ | 

‘No, Ben,’ returned Mr. Templeton, ‘it isn’t 
of your habits I wish to speak, although you know 
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the depth of my anxiety that you should see the 
folly and wastefulness of some of them. It is a 
favor I want to ask of you, a great favor; the 
nearest in the world to my heart.’ 

Martin looked as mystified as he felt, but cau- 
tion seemed best if the favor was saneching 
which moved his father-in-law so deeply. 

‘Say on, Dad. I can’t figure that there is any- 
thing important that I can do for Amory Temple- 
ton.’ 

“You can, Ben. You’rea young man. You will 
marry again. It is right that you should.’ 

Martin leaned forward in his chair and his 
prominent light eyes shone. 

‘Is that the favor? You’ve noticed it then!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That I’m crazy about Inez. Ye gods. If that’s 
the favor I’ll marry her as soon as she can walk — 
or before!’ 

‘No!’ roared Mr. Lavaron, with such explo- 
sive effect that the two others started. ‘How are 
you going to make a woman happy with your 
habits of life? The flower you did have withered 
before her time.’ 

Mr. Templeton, suddenly very pale, relaxed 
back in his chair as if he would faint. 

‘What do you mean by insulting me?’ ex- 
claimed Martin, rising furiously. “You presume 
on your white hair. Beatrice’s father never gave 
you permission to rush in where angels would 
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fear to tread. He is asking me to take this young 
girl who has so won his respect —’ 

“No — no,’ went on Mr. Lavaron, possessed 
with a strange excitement, ‘that wonder of inno- 
cent beauty, that tender, pure young creature 
who taught Junior to pray to God —’ 

“You've said it,’ returned Martin, equally ex- 
cited. ‘She has become a mother to my child. It 
would be cruel to separate them and they shall 
not be separated!’ 

‘Wait,’ said Mr. Templeton feebly, lifting his 
hand. His very lips were pale, while the two men 
glared at each other. ‘I didn’t mean Inez. I 
wasn't thinking of Inez, Ben. I only meant that 
you will naturally marry again. You will have 
other children. I am —I am asking you — ask- 
ing you to give me Beatrice’s child.’ 

Martin’s scowl was deep as he glowered down 
into the longing eyes. ‘Give you — Junior?’ he 
repeated angrily. ‘Why, you’ve got him, haven’t 
you?’ 

‘I mean to be mine. To bear my name. To 
carry on my name. He is my own flesh and 
blood. My only one.’ 

Martin continued to glower, open-mouthed 
now with amazement. There was a long silence 
before Mr. ‘Templeton spoke again. 

‘In return I would settle half a million dollars 
on you, Ben.’ The speaker was now composed 
and strung up to the critical moment to which he 
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had looked forward ever since his darling’s death. 
“I would have the child’s name changed to Ben- 
jamin Martin Templeton, and call him Martin.’ 

‘Have you spoken of this to Inez?’ asked Ben, 
after another silence. 

nes. 

‘And what was her feeling? Had she any 
sympathy for me in being robbed of my boy?’ 

‘I think she understood the depth of my long- 
ing to have him carry on my name,’ said Mr. 
Templeton, calm now that the crucial moment 
was past. ‘This is not intended as any robbery, 
Ben. It must be a free gift. The boy will be as 
much yours as ever, except in name. He will be 
my heir —’ 

‘Would be, you mean, if I agree,’ interrupted 
Ben roughly. ‘I know what you want well 
enough. You think because I’m not a dry-as- 
dust student, and because I vary the monotony 
by a night now and then at the Goodfellows that 
my name will not be good enough to bequeath to 
my boy. Well, I’ll tell you he happens to be my 
son, and what is good enough for me is good 
enough for him. I respect you, Father, and I 
don’t. believe you want to humiliate me, for 
you ve always been square, and I[’ll tell you what 
would make that half million of importance to 
me; and that would be marrying Inez Nachada. 
If I find she sees it that way we shall come to an 
agreement.’ 
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Without waiting a further reply Martin tossed 
his cigarette out on the grass, hurried across the 
piazza and disappeared. In five minutes they 
saw him ride past the house on a spirited black 
horse, and disappear down the road. 

Mr. Lavaron frowned at his friend. 

*I hope I didn’t block you, Amory.’ 

Mr. ‘Templeton shook his head wearily. 

‘Don’t take the child at that price! You say 
the girl is all that her appearance indicates. Can 
you see her walk that road?’ 

‘She might change Ben.’ 

‘Did Beatrice?’ 

‘She held him. Her influence was very strong, 
and he is very weak.’ 

“Yes, I’ve proved it often. Don’t give another 
sweet girl that responsibility.’ 

‘I shall be helpless in the matter.’ 

‘No, make it understood that the fortune is 
conditional on his not marrying her.’ 

“That wouldn’t deter her if she cares for him, 
and he would withhold the boy. We'll see, Eg- 
bert. Nothing to do now but wait.’ 

“You have been wonderful to that waster, 
Amory, Mr. Lavaron’s voice betrayed emotion. 

‘Do you know how I have been able to do it?’ 
returned his friend. “It was by always holding 
the image of Beatrice between myself and him.’ 

Mr. Lavaron nodded and looked down. 

‘And you, Egbert,’ went on the other gravely, 
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“if time should reveal to you that Rupert left 
behind him some scion of his honored family, let 
your boy, who made the supreme sacrifice for his 
folly, let him come between you and that child, 
and plead for him.’ 

Mr. Lavaron’s head drooped lower. ‘Not that, 
Amory. Don’t speak of that.’ 

“Yes, old friend. We have but one life to live. 
Don’t hold iron bars against any opening through 
which life may offer to make it happier, more 
complete.’ 

Mr. Lavaron again gave a sharp, upward look. 

“Have you heard of anything or anybody to 
make you talk to me like this?’ 

“No, I never refer to the past —I did happen 
to do so once lately to our little Inez. I was telling 
her of my hope that Ben might allow me to take 
my daughter’s boy, and I spoke of you. I said 
you were my best friend and would sympathize 
with me, and perhaps help me in the matter, be- 
cause you, too, had lost your only child, and to 
my surprise she knew about you; about your 
loss.’ 

‘How, in the name of all that’s strange?’ 

“Not so strange. John Prothero is her friend 
and he had told her. She even said she knew that 
you would not be glad to find that your son had 
left you a child.’ 

Mr. ‘Templeton spoke calmly, his eyes fixed on 
the distant billows, and he did not notice the 
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lowering, concentrated look that grew in the face 
of the man regarding him. 

‘I told her that that would be a mighty call 
which I was sure you could not disregard.’ 

Mr. Lavaron rose quickly and walked to the 
other end of the piazza. His memory was awak- 
ened. John Prothero had told her. John Pro- 
thero had once talked with him in the bank and 
tried to make him listen to news about some one 
of his name. This Spanish girl upstairs — she 
perhaps knew — 

He walked back to the chair where his old 
friend still lay, weak and depressed. 

“Who did you say brought Miss Nachada to 
Patty Goode?’ 

‘John Prothero. I’ve always meant to ask her 
sometime where she knew him; perhaps it was in 
Cuba, but I’ve never liked to ask her questions 
about herself. I’ll ask Prothero some day.’ 

In Cuba. Mr. Lavaron walked back to his re- 
mote spot, frowning more darkly and with quick- 
ened breathing. A conflict of fear, wonder, re- 
sentment, was stirring in his very soul. The 
lovely young creature who had lain in his arms 
knew him, had peered into his innermost thought. 
Perhaps her knowledge of what was there was 
back of her refusal of his further help. John 
Prothero had told him that morning in the bank 
that the girl named Lavaron was beautiful. John 
had spoken hotly, desperately, and been cast 
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aside in quick repudiation. Mr. Lavaron’s heart 
beat faster still. Ben Martin, the wastrel, wanted 
to marry that girl. A deep red flooded the stern, 
frowning face. 

‘Pretty nice view, eh?’ called Mr. Templeton. 
His old friend made some inarticulate response, 
while his thoughts beat on. Was it a good view? 
A desirable view that he was forced to contem- 
plate? Supposing this wild idea were fact? Why 
had the girl changed her name? ‘The answer was 
not far to seek. He called to mind that interview 
with Patience Goode a few weeks ago. Rupert’s 
widow had been dangerously ill at the time. If 
she died Prothero had brought the orphan to his 
old friend, and probably Patty herself had wished 
the discarding of a name which could only sow 
discord. Mr. Lavaron could see again the lifting 
of Inez’s lashes as she recovered from her faint a 
while ago. Those clear eyes had smiled at him 
in gratitude then. She did not know who he was, 
but the lined face of an old man had reassured 
her. Afterward — when she learned his identity 
— From her standpoint he could understand that 
the sight of him, the touch of him must have been 
odious if she was what he suspected. Suddenly 
he seemed to see his line of action through those 
glorious eyes. Supposing this girl was the image 
of his son’s sweetheart? Was it any wonder that 
a boy of twenty had been carried away? He re- 
called Rupert’s letter extolling the Cuban girl’s 
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beauty, and vowing that it was second only to 
the sweetness and integrity of her character. 
How the boy had begged to be allowed to show 
his father that he would adore her and be proud 
of her. That letter had been torn to shreds while 
the writer was being wrenched from Egbert 
Lavaron’s life. 

This girl had established herself in the hearts 
of his old friend and his household. Why disturb 
the situation? Just because he was despicable in 
the eyes of a girl in her teens was no reason. Just 
because John Prothero, even while he was ex- 
pressing thanks for the new business position, 
treated him with icy civility, was no reason. Now 
as he stood there he had a vision of Rupert in 
his strong, happy boyhood, and of the way his 
father-heart used to swell with pride in his physi- 
cal prowess; always the leader in sports and so- 
cial matters, and so advanced in all ways that he 
was allowed to spend one vacation at his own 
sweet will; and the will had led him to Cuba and 
kept him there until the tragedy was accom- 
plished. 

Long-forgotten and devastating feelings — feel- 
ings given up for dead, swept through and through 
Egbert Lavaron as he stood gazing out to sea. 

At last he turned and again seated himself be- 
side his friend and spoke abruptly. 

“Have you seen that the young woman up- 
stairs is attracted to Ben Martin?’ 
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“No, I don’t think she is, but she has been so 
very desirous not to mix with us socially, so in- 
sistent that we should allow her to live entirely 
with and for the child, that I don’t know how she 
regards him.’ 

“He is very frank as to how he regards her.’ 

Mr. Templeton shrugged his shoulders. ‘Nat- 
urally. What does a man seek in a girl that she 
has not?’ 

‘And would you let him —help him to get 
her?’ 

“She might do wonders for Ben.’ 

“You know better, Amory,’ returned the other 
fiercely. ‘I hadn’t given Ben up when he married 
Beatrice. I was hopeful of him as you were then, 
though we knew he was weak. He’s no good. 
You know it, and yet you would sell this rara avis 
of yours to him, for the sake of getting the little 
boy.’ 

Mr. Templeton turned in surprise at the in- 
tense tone. , 

‘Of course I don’t know,’ he said, ‘whether 
Inez would care for him.’ 

‘If she does,’ rejoined the other, with no dimi- 
nution of feeling, but speaking very low, ‘I would 
go to her myself and tell her he is a dabbler in 
vice and well on the road to becoming a slave to 
it, in most of its forms.’ 

Mr. Templeton sat up straight, his eyes on the 
keen ones frowning at him. ‘You’re very hard on 
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Ben. What are you so excited about? Our little 
girl seems to have taken a hold on you.’ 

The low, thick voice did not respond at once. 
Mr. Lavaron was biting his lip. They continued 
to gaze at one another for an appreciable instant 
before he spoke: 

*She’s not yours. I’m afraid —I think —I 
suspect that she is my granddaughter.’ 

The other started. ‘You’re crazy!’ 

‘No. If she is, she has known the fact a long 
time, but not until she heard my name a while 
ago on the beach, did she know that I was the 
man; and even now she is ignorant that I suspect 
our relations.’ 

‘Egbert, this is amazing. I can’t under- 
stand —’ 

“When she was speaking to you of me she knew 
by sad experience that her father’s father was not 
looking for a grandchild. We shall find that her 
name is Lavaron — not Nachada, the poor little 
creature.’ | 

“The lovely little creature,’ said Mr. Temple- 
ton, still aghast. 

*T will tell you the reasons I have for suspecting 
this, but say nothing about it until it is verified 
or denied, for I don’t wish the girl to know that I 
have such a suspicion; but if I find that she does 
belong to me, do you think I will let Ben Martin 
have her? Not for the sake of sending the name 
of Templeton ringing down the ages.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
THE SLEEPING-PORCH 


Tue following days saw Patty’s change from 
benevolence toward Inez Lavaron to active ad- 
miration and partisanship. The dove in the 
eagle’s nest, eh? Well, what she had done for that 
Martin child in the short time must be seen to 
be appreciated, and was enough for Miss Goode. 
Then the girl’s appreciation of Patty’s deftness, 
and the number of things she thought of to ease 
her discomfort; her patience, courtesy, and the 
control of herself, as well as the child, won Pa- 
tience more every hour. 

‘Now, you won’t take Mr. Lavaron hard, will 
you, Inez?’ was Patty’s first reference to the 
situation. 

‘He need never know,’ returned the girl. 

Patience looked at her, propped up on her pil- 
lows. ‘Then you don’t want him to know?’ 

‘Why should I? Of course, if Madre wants it —’ 
Inez looked away dreamily. ‘She must have 
sent him to me — nothing stranger could happen 
than to have him appear at such a time.’ 

‘A Providence, I call it,’ said Patience emphat- 
ically. ‘At least he’s had it put right under his 
nose what you look like, whether he would or not, 
and you bet he liked it.’ 
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“But no one must tell him. Of course you and 
Jack are all who know it — except Mrs. Peevy; 
- but certainly she wouldn’t meddle.’ 

“Wouldn’t,’ repeated Patience skeptically. 
“Well, no, I guess she wouldn’t go as far as that. 
She’s in mortal awe of Mr. Lavaron, and I can’t 
quite see Lu buttonholing him and talking to him 
about his family affairs. She’s having a fit be- 
cause he’s up here, and just perishing to know if 
he finds out —’ 

‘Is she a curious person?’ 

“Is she? You know curiosity killed a cat. Well, 
I was determined it shouldn’t kill Jack Prothero; 
so I gave her some weighty advice before I left 
about keeping her mouth shut. I only hope she’s 
following it.’ 

Mrs. Peevy was following it as far as in her lay. 

‘It can’t so much matter if I do talk,’ she con- 
sidered, ‘when he don’t hear a thing I say.’ 

She gave the young man good meals and he 
turned from his preoccupation to thank her as he 
ate, then relapsed into an unaffected deafness 
from which she soon found that only the name of 
Inez could rouse him; but she also very soon 
found that the remarks she was able to make on 
that subject quickly palled, and Prothero’s re- 
plies were brief enough to press down the lid of 
the kettle. 

He was very attentive in all the work of the 
house that he could do. He was careful to bring 
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the water from the well and to keep the wood- 
basket supplied. He would even have filled the 
lamps if Mrs. Peevy would have let him, but she 
declined this very wordily, and her chimneys 
continued to shine spotless. 

Prothero’s chief consolation was the look Inez 
had turned upon him that day on the beach. 

‘But in her relief she would probably have 
looked that way at her grandmother,’ he thought. 

Ben Martin often dashed by on his fine black 
horse, and once, as he saw Jack splitting and pil- 
ing wood at the back of the bungalow, he stopped 
to talk. It was evident at once to ere that 
he had been drinking. 

‘Mighty dull for you here, I’m afraid, Pro- 
thero. There’s a roadhouse up here a way. I'll 
be glad to drive you over there. Do you ever sit 
in at a little game?’ 

‘No, thanks just the same.’ 

‘I haven’t been going much lately. I don’t 
seem to have the heart till Inez gets on her feet 
again. There’s an amusement park there and 
I’ve promised to take her and the boy. Let him 
play the horses.’ Martin laughed. 

‘I see. You want to bring him up in the way 
he should go.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t have to bring him up. Inez’ll see 
to that.’ 

Jack began to feel hot at the back of the neck. 

“What do you think dad wants? He wants my 
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boy to take his name. He’ll give me a fortune if 
I'll agree. I’m going to put it up to Inez. Well, 
so long.’ The spirited horse was wheeling and 
pawing the ground. ‘Challenger doesn’t want to 
stay any longer.’ 

Mrs. Peevy was ata kitchen window, watching 
the beautiful animal, and as he galloped away 
she went out and joined Prothero. 

“Ain’t that a gorgeous steed?’ she exclaimed. 
‘I should think Mr. Martin would be afraid to 
ride anything that gets up on its hind legs like 
that.’ 

‘I'd get up on mine if I had a bit like his in my 
mouth,’ Jack returned to the blows of the axe, 
which he had intermitted out of respect to the 
excited horse. 

*He’s actin’ like a circus,’ declared Mrs. Peevy, 
looking after the departing horseman with a little 
scream. “There, I did think Mr. Martin would 
go off that time!’ 

‘Perhaps Challenger doesn’t care about carry- 
ing a double load,’ said Prothero, not turning to 
look after the pair. 

‘Do you mean Mr. Martin was under the in- 
fluence?’ Mrs. Peevy’s eyes gave their eager 
snap, while she lost not a scrap of the curveting 
going on in the green field. “There, he’s got him 
tamed down at last. Have you been up to see 
your ma lately?’ 

‘No, I keep away from there,’ said Jack 
shortly. 
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‘I don’t know why you should, but J don’t go 
because I know Patty would snub me if I did. 
Miss Inez’s foot must be about well by this 
time.’ 

‘Miss Goode will come home when it is,’ said 
Prothero. He gave a swinging blow to a new log 
that split it with a sharp noise. Martin had suc- 
ceeded in stirring him to a miserable anxiety. 
What would they do to Inez among them? He 
felt sure that great pressure would be brought to 
bear upon her if Ben made his agreement to Mr. 
Templeton’s wish conditional upon her consent 
to marry him. Unless her heart was set elsewhere 
why should she not yield to the combined desire, 
and rest in the relief of all that money could 
bring her? 

He found comfort in Patty’s estimate of Ben 
Martin, if she had been honest in her contempt 
of him, and when was Miss Patty not honest? 
But even Patty might think such a match would 
be to Inez’s advantage, with Mr. Templeton in 
the background to guard her. Jack knew that if 
he should visit his mother it would simply mean 
cross-questioning regarding Inez, so he made ex- 
cuses and stayed away. He would not even send 
to town for flowers for her. She was in the midst 
of flowers, he knew, and of every luxury that Mr. 
Templeton could think of to tempt her and hold 
her. So he often disappeared from the Mush- 
room and hobnobbed with the fishermen in their 
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haunts, and Mrs. Peevy, having no overpowering 
love of Nature, grew lonely and her inventive 
powers increased. 

“I’m free, white, and twenty-one,’ she thought 
one afternoon. ‘I guess Patience Goode can’t 
have anything to say if I take my walk up there 
for once, instead of to the store. Sometimes I 
have a good mind to go home.’ 

Such extreme measures, however, vanished 
from the lady’s mind when, on walking up the 
tree-bordered road to Summit Cottage, she dis- 
cerned a substantial figure in a blue costume, 
paler in color than the lacy veil that was blown 
about her own shoulders, slowly walking in the 
flower-bordered paths. 

‘It’s Mrs. Prothero,’ she thought triumph- 
antly, and moved on circumspectly toward the 
lady. The latter looked up without recognizing 
her. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Prothero? Perhaps you 
don’t remember me, so far from Colchester.’ 

‘Oh, are you from Colchester?’ returned the 
other vaguely, stopping perforce under the smil- 
ing regard. How Mrs. Peevy blessed her stars 
that she had taken time to put on her best suit! 

“Yes, I’m Mrs. Peevy and I came up to visit 
Miss Goode,’ she explained with a great deal of 
manner, ‘and so did your son Jack, when, lo and 
behold, didn’t Patty walk off and leave us, and 
there we were macarooned in that little bungler.’ 
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She paused for a rippling laugh in which the sur- 
prised Mrs. Prothero joined. 

‘Fortunately there was nothin’ improper about 
the situation, for I made cookies for Jack when he 
was a child. I hate that expression “‘ kid” and I 
never use it. He was a child and a very manly 
one. We know that the more manly they are the 
more they want to eat, don’t we?’ The speaker 
indulged in another giggle, a coy one this time, 
and she gave Irma’s substantial arm a shove. 
Mrs. Prothero watched her flashing teeth curi- 
ously. 

‘I try to get him victuals he’ll like as well, now; 
you know the road to a man’s heart; but no, I 
guess there’s only one road to his heart in these 
days and that’s the one I’ve just been walkin’.’ 
Mrs. Peevy winked with sudden significance. 

“What do you mean? Why doesn’t Jack come 
to see me?’ 

‘Why Mr. Martin is rather in the lead, isn’t 
he?’ 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Peevy? Are you 
talking about Miss Nachada? I visited her on 
the nursery sleeping-porch this morning. She is 
very beautiful. I have been wanting to ask my 
son about her. I am told he brought her to Dia- 
mond Point. Please tell me all you know about 
ity 

Mrs. Peevy’s thin lips came together with a 
relish. ‘Tell all she knew about it! What would 
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Patty say if she did? The kettle began to sim- 
mer. Look out, Lu! She could hear her friend 
warning. 

“Yes, she’s awful pretty, isn’t she? Jack 
brought her to my house to spend the night when 
they were on their way here.’ 

“They — on their way?’ 

“Yes, he was takin’ care of her, you know.’ 

‘But when was this?’ 

‘Early this month.’ 

‘But I was in Colchester then. Why didn’t he 
bring her to me?’ 

Look out, Lu. The lid of the kettle is buzzing. 
It'll lift. Look out! 

‘I — you —I guess,’ stammered Mrs. Peevy. 
Some one was looking out of an upper window of 
the cottage. Could it be Patty? 

“Had he known her in Cuba?’ persisted Mrs. 
Prothero, suspicious and displeased. Lucile Sear- 
ing had so often implied — : 

‘I don’t believe he did, Mrs. Prothero.’ Oh, 
Lu, turn and run. It’s your only chance. 

“There is somethin’,’ Mrs. Peevy cleared her 
throat, ‘somethin’ just a little mysterious there 
because — you see she was spending the night 
with me, and I noticed that the letter markin’ her 
clothes was not an WN.’ 

Mrs. Prothero grasped the other’s lean arm; 
and stared at her in silence. Suddenly she re- 
membered Jack’s first visit on his arrival from 
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New York and his pleading for Rupert’s relics. 
Mrs. Peevy had the fearful satisfaction of seeing 
what an amazing effect the partial lifting of the 
kettle’s lid had made. 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Mrs. Prothero, and again, 
“Oh!” as if the monosyllable had been wrenched 
from her. 

Her companion’s frightened eyes searched the 
surroundings. 

‘Mrs. Peevy, don’t you tell this to any one 
else,’ she said in a peremptory tone. 

The other bridled, but her face was very red. 
‘I don’t know as I’ve told anything,’ she returned 
with shaky defiance. 

“Does any one know this beside you and my 
son and Miss Patty?’ 

“No, except, of course, Miss Nachada her- 
self.’ 

‘Well, be very, very careful. I must think. 
Now I know why Jack stays away from me. He 
told me enough when he first came home if I had 
only remembered.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let him know that I—set you 
thinkin’, Mrs. Prothero, and of all things, don’t 
let Patty know. I never dreamed you’d grab it 
so quick. I wasn’t really tellin’, you see.’ 

So Mrs. Peevy returned down the tree-bordered 
road, possessed by a mixture of feelings; satisfac- 
tion in having had an intimate interview with the 
perfectly elegant Mrs. Prothero; her arm still 
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smarted from the vise-like grasp; and fright lest 
Patty should discover her daring indiscretion. 

Mrs. Prothero, who had been walking in the 
interests of her figure, now hurried toward the 
house at a pace, which if persisted in, would cer- 
tainly have taken off a few pounds. The constant 
innuendoes used by Lucile Searing concerning 
the girl to whom she now always referred as the 
‘interesting invalid’ had naturally had some 
effect upon Mrs. Prothero, an effect which seemed 
utterly contradicted during the call she had re- 
cently made on the nursery sleeping-porch. This 
matter of the false name, however, aroused her 
suspicion. Had the girl come here with the de- 
sign, very likely suggested by Jack, to meet and 
win her grandfather before he discovered her 
identity? Mrs. Prothero recalled all she had told 
her boy of Mr. Lavaron’s solid and immovable 
prejudice. Of course she knew nothing of Jack’s 
succeeding plea to the man himself; but that 
grotesque Mrs. Peevy had admitted that Jack 
and Patty were both in this conspiracy. 

Mrs. Prothero’s breathing was labored by the 
time she began ascending the steps to the porch. 
She discerned her uncle in one of the swinging 
seats. She must be careful not to appear as a 
friend of this daring adventuress. When the 
crash of discovery came, and Mr. Lavaron’s cold, 
bitter fury exploded, she intended to be found 
upon the high, safe ground of indifference. How 
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fortune had played into the hands of the Spanish 
girl! That soft attitude toward her displayed by 
the hard man, at first a matter of amusement to 
his niece, now became a fearful circumstance. 
It would surely enrage him to discover that he 
had been outwitted. 

Mr. Lavaron had not yet attained sufficient 
mental poise to carry out his intention to ask his 
question of John Prothero, and set his doubts at 
rest. He was still in such a state of mental tor- 
ment as to be uncertain what he wished to dis- 
cover. 

He rose now as his niece came up the steps. ‘A 
very good thing, Irma,’ he said. ‘You should 
walk every day and forswear motors while you’re 
here.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose so,’ she returned, sinking 
into a chair and breathing heavily. ‘I’m begin- 
ning to look askance at everything I like to eat.’ 

‘Good girl. Arnold will be coming home soon, 
and he’s rather proud of his wife’s looks, you 
know. You want to cultivate a figure like Miss 
Nachada’s.’ 

‘Really, Uncle Egbert!’ An hour ago she 
would have rallied him on his subjugation, but 
now — safety first. 

“How is she getting along? Have you seen her 
to-day?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ returned Irma in a tone of bored in- 
difference. ‘I felt it was courteous to inquire.’ 
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- Well, how is she?’ 

‘She walks about the room a little, but Miss 
Patty has her established on the sleeping-porch 
to-day.’ 

‘Why, I don’t know but I’ll go up and see her 
myself.’ 

‘Oh, really?’ returned Irma politely. He 
shouldn’t be able to recall afterward that she had 
manifested any interest. ‘It would be quite an 
attention to a servant.’ 

‘Fie!’ ejaculated the other impatiently. ‘That’s 
no way to speak of that girl. Can’t you see the 
position she fills in this house?’ 

Irma shrugged her shoulders. ‘Just because 
she’s pretty?’ she said indifferently. 

‘No,’ with emphasis. ‘I can see from Temple- 
ton’s talk that it has nothing to do with her 
looks. It’s the character of the girl; her fine 
qualities.’ 

‘Well, she’ll have you for a reference, I see.’ 

Here Ben Martin, on the black horse, flecked 
with foam, came galloping into the grounds and 
disappeared toward the stable. 

Mr. Lavaron watched him. ‘He can’t ride,’ 
he said with disgust. ‘He can’t even treat a horse 
right.’ 

“Too bad you dislike him so,’ said Irma. 

“Too bad I was forced to,’ was the response. 
‘What does John do with himself? Why doesn’t 
he ever come up here?’ 
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“Yes, he has neglected me shamefully. His ex- 
cuse is that he is interested with the fishermen.’ 
‘But I understand he is a friend of Miss Na- 
chada. They played together as children.’ Mr. 
Lavaron’s voice became suddenly unsteady 
. enough for his companion to notice it. An hour 
ago Irma would have protested her surprise and 
incredulity at this. Now she kept silence and her 
uncle proceeded, ‘I should suppose he would 
come up to make inquiries about her.’ 

Irma could not say what she thought: that the 
young man was letting well enough alone, and 
not interfering with Inez’s plans for taking a rich 
relative by storm. 

‘It is certainly not very polite of him,’ she said, 
and while Mr. Lavaron was still ruminating and 
preparing his mind to make a visit to the nursery 
sleeping-porch, Ben Martin got ahead of him. 

Still in his riding clothes, he presented himself 
in the nursery, where Patty was busy. 

“How is Miss Inez?’ he demanded. His man- 
ner was brisk, authoritative. 

‘Pretty chipper to-day. You will be seeing her 
downstairs pretty soon.’ 

‘She is out on the porch I hear. Where is the 
baby?’ 

‘Mr. Templeton has him out.’ 

‘Good work. I want to see Miss Inez.’ He 
strode toward the door of the porch. 

‘Wait now, till I see if she wants company.’ 
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Patience slipped around in front of him. He 
brushed her aside with one arm. The door upon 
the porch was ajar and he pulled it open and 
walked out. 

Inez lay in a chaise longue, against blue 
cushions, a light wool covering thrown over her.” 

“It’s bully to see you again,’ said the caller, 
closing the door behind him into the nursery, 
then, pulling a chair close beside and facing her, 
he seized her hand. The girl’s surprise colored 
her painfully and she withdrew the hand. 

Ben laughed. ‘You aren’t the sort of little girl 
that can be taken by storm. Did I startle you?’ 
for the luminous eyes betrayed her. ‘You look 
wonderful, Inez. You can’t expect me to tack on 
the Miss when my son uses your name so in- 
formally.’ 

‘Oh, I’m perfectly well, Mr. Martin, and I 
like having the door open into the nursery, if you 
don’t mind.’ 

‘I do mind,’ he returned with emphasis, ‘for I 
have something I want to say to you alone. Iam 
absolutely crazy about you, Inez. I think of you 
night and day. I want you to marry me.’ 

Miss Goode’s ear was pressed to the crack of 
the curtained glass door and her listening face 
showed fierce attention. If Inez should speak her 
name that door would burst open. 

‘I’m sorry to hear this, Mr. Martin.’ 

‘No, don’t say that yet. You haven’t given 
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yourself a chance to know whether you could 
come to care for me, for Junior’s sake — for Mr. 
Templeton’s sake —for my own sake.’ ‘The 
prominent eyes were gazing at her longingly. 
His was the hungry look she couldn’t bear. ‘You 
see me here, playing second fiddle in another 
man’s house. You don’t know what I could do 
for you. I’d make your life a joy. You don’t 
know what a good playfellow I am. I’m sure 
you re fond of Mr. Templeton —’ 

“Why do you speak of him? Do you mean 
that he wishes to secure me for Junior?’ 

‘Listen to what I mean. He has told you he 
wants the baby to bear his name instead of 
mine.’ 

Wiles. 

“That is a good deal to ask of a man.’ Martin’s 
high-colored face was inclined toward the girl and 
her head shrank back against the cushions, while 
her eyes remained on his in a fascinated stare. 

‘Mr. Templeton knows that, and if you will 
marry me he will settle half a million dollars on 
us. He respects and admires you, and he knows 
I should be the happiest man on earth.’ 

‘Madre, Madre, you haven’t sent him!’ was 
the girl’s sickened thought. 

‘Couldn’t you use that, little girl, eh? Think 
of half a million, with your beauty, and all the 
travel and adventures it would open tous. Think 
of Junior — Martin he would be called then; 
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Martin Templeton, your child that you would | 
bring up to be —’ 

‘Oh, stop, Mr. Martin. It can’t be, and you 
mustn’t speak of it any further.’ 

Ben’s excited face fell and a hard expression 
grew slowly about his mouth, as his eyes con- 
tinued to fix on hers. 

‘I shall not take that answer until you have 
time to consider.’ 

‘I don’t need time.’ 

“Yes, you need time, for you can’t cast Mr. 
‘Templeton’s wishes aside so easily. Neither can 
you cast the baby on the mercy of strangers after 
making yourself so necessary to him.’ 

Inez looked bewildered. ‘I intend to stay by 
the child for the present, unless you make it 
impossible.’ 

Martin shook his head. ‘Mr. Templeton will 
not achieve his wish unless you let me love you.’ 
The harsh voice became tender again, appealing. 
‘I love you, Inez. I will give you everything. 
Your word shall be law —no, don’t take your 
hand from me. I shall leave you in a minute to 
ask yourself what you can do for love.’ 

“You mean you won't consent to Mr. Temple- 
ton’s appeal?’ 

“No, let him keep his half million and I shall 
take the baby away where neither of you will see 
him again.’ 

‘Oh, you couldn’t take the child away from 
Mr. Templeton. He lives for him and in him.’ 
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‘I know it. It is for you to decide.” Martin 
released her hand. ‘Now think it over, Inez. It’s 
up to you.’ 

With a quick movement he rose and pushed 
open the door and Patience fell flat across the 
rug. Ben laughed with a sneer. ‘When you col- 
lect yourself, Miss Patty, see if you can’t help 
Miss Nachada decide, since you know the details 
of the case.’ Still laughing, he strode out, leav- 
ing her prostrate. 

Getting to her feet Patience joined Inez, who 
burst into tears on her breast. 

‘What doI care for the contempt of that boor?’ 
said Patience, patting the girl tenderly. ‘Do you 
suppose I wouldn’t listen to what he was putting 
you through?’ 

‘I’m wretched,’ sobbed Inez, ‘and Jack has 
never come to see me or sent me a message.’ 

“That’s so, isn’t it? I must look into that.’ 

‘Don’t you dare to look into it,’ exclaimed the 
girl through her tears. 

‘All right,’ returned Patience meekly. ‘I al- 
ways suspected that Ben Martin would do Jack’s 
courting for him,’ she thought. 


CHAPTER XXI 
OVER THE TOP 


TuE following morning Mr. Templeton found his 
old friend silently pacing the piazza. The Col- 
chester banker had done a great deal of silent 
pacing since the day that Inez sprained her 
slender ankle. Mr. Templeton was nearly as 
excited as the other over the situation. It was 
hard for him to understand his taciturn friend. 
He felt that in an exchange of circumstances he 
could not have slept until he knew all the truth. 
He approached now, and Mr. Lavaron paused in 
his Marathon and scowled at his host absent- 
mindedly. 

‘Have you talked with John Prothero yet, 
Egbert?’ The question was rather timid. 

‘No. I know I’m as pusillanimous as a cow- 
ardly school boy; but I’ve had to get used to the 
thought.’ 

‘What thought? Of owning Inez! — queen of 
the rosebud —’ 

‘Oh, bosh. That’s the trouble. She wouldn’t 
let me carry her. Perhaps she’s made up her 
mind to hate me all her life. Perhaps I’ve always 
had too good an opinion of myself, but I’ve swal- 
lowed many a bitter pill since this possibility 
presented itself. I’ve slept over it, and thought 
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over it, and over and over again I’ve concluded 
that all I’ve suffered should exonerate me from 
censure from any one, even myself; but then rise 
up those eyes — those lamps of that girl that lay 
in my lap —’ the speaker started off again on his 
swift walk and his friend fell into step with him. 

‘I understand,’ said Mr. Templeton. ‘If those 
lamps don’t shed the same light on the subject 
that you see, it would make trouble. Well now, 
Egbert, you go right down to John Prothero and 
have this thing out, and set your mind at rest. 
If you find that Miss Nachada is your grand- 
daughter it needn’t make any difference —’ 

‘Don’t talk like an idiot.’ 

“You needn’t behave as if you knew it, you 
know. I promise to look after her.’ 

‘Oh, dry up.’ 

‘IT hear that Prothero is a great deal at the dock 
where the fishermen hang out. You'll find him 
there, probably, and I think a call from you will 
be a relief to him, and make him feel he can come 
up here. You heard Mrs. Prothero cross-question- 
ing him. No doubt he fears he would give the 
whole thing away if she went after him too hard. 
Brace up, Egbert, get your cap.’ 


Fifteen minutes afterward one of Mrs. Peevy’s 
life ambitions was realized. Not only a Lavaron, 
but the Lavaron was her guest. 

She came to the front door at his knock and as 
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his forbidding face appeared she pulled off her 
apron in a frenzy of respect. 

‘Do come in and sit down, Mr. Lavaron. I’m 
delighted to see you, or would you rather stay 
on the porch? Patty’s got it glassed in, so com- 
fortable; and how is Miss Nachada?’ With what 
rectitude Lu brought out the name! 

Mr. Lavaron regarded her nearsightedly from 
his height. 

‘And, oh, he took off his cap so graceful,’ re- 
corded Mrs. Peevy afterward. 

“Is Mr. Prothero here?’ 

“No, not just now. He’s such an active young 
man, just exactly as he was as a child. I remem- 
ber him so well. Perhaps you’ve forgotten my 
name, Mr. Lavaron. I’m Mrs. Peevy — of Col- 
chester. Yes, one of your neighbors, although 
you are so busy I seldom see you. J had a pleas- 
ant visit with your niece the other day. I think 
she was, yes, just a bit jealous to think Mr. 
Prothero brought Miss Nachada to my house to 
spend the night when they were on their way 
down here; but you know a childhood friend, you 
know how it is, he felt familiar, perhaps even 
more —’ 

‘Do you know where [ can find Mr. Pro- 
thero?’ 

‘Surely, yes, you want Jack. Well, I should say 
somewhere near the water, perhaps with the 
fishermen. He’s so crazy for the water, I tell him 
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he’s almost an ambiguous animal. Well, good- 
bye, Mr. Lavaron. I’m so glad you called.’ 

The last words were directed at the tall, nar- 
row back, as the cap was replaced and the guest 
went down the two steps to the grass. 

Mrs. Peevy looked after him as long as he was 
in sight. ‘If Mrs. Prothero caught on, and I’m 
sure she did, she probably told him, and now he’s 
after Jack to give him the third decree. Well, 
we ve got nothing to be ashamed of and he has; 
so let him go on with his decree.’ 


As Mr. Lavaron approached the dock he ob- 
served a man sitting alone on the ground above 
it. As he drew near he saw that the man was 
mending a net, and when he came nearer still he 
recognized the object of his search. 

“How are you, John?’ 

“Why, Mr. Lavaron, good morning. This fancy 
work of mine is so weighty you'll excuse me from 
rising. I’m trying to mend the net well enough 
to pass muster. Won’t you take a rock?’ 

“You get some odor here,’ returned the banker, 
seating himself near. 

‘Yes, that fish-house is little, but at moments, 
oh, my!’ Prothero continued his work on the 
heavy meshes. ‘I like it all though, seaweed, 
fish, and the whole business. How are you en- 
joying Diamond Point?’ 

‘Do I look like a man who ever enjoyed any- 
thing?’ 
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‘You'd better begin, then,’ returned the other, 
glancing up at the speaker for a second. He won- 
dered with some excitement as to his errand. 
“Never too late to mend, you know.’ 

‘Do you believe that, John? It might makea 
lot of difference to me.’ 

“We have to believe proverbs, don’t we?’ 

‘I don’t know. Sometimes I think we need a 
new set. I’ve been recalling something, and I’ve 
come to ask you a question.’ 

‘I’m all attention, Mr. Lavaron.’ Now Pro- 
thero felt sure, and he dropped his hands on the 
netting and looked out to sea. 

“Do you remember the morning you came into 
the bank, fresh from Cuba?’ 

‘I remember.’ 

“You tried to tell me about some one of my 
name you had recently met on the boat.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*T wouldn’t listen to you.’ 

‘I remember.’ 

“You seemed very much excited. Was it a 
young girl who was named Lavaron?’ 

“Yes; she was coming to Salem, Massachusetts, 
to the sickbed of her mother. That very morning 
in the bank I received the card that told me it 
was a deathbed.’ | 

A pause ensued, while Jack still looked outtosea. 

“Was that girl Inez Nachada, who fainted in 
my arms the other day?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘And you say it is never too late to mend!’ 

At the bitterness of the dry voice Prothero did 
look up. Mr. Lavaron was poking the grass with 
his stick. 

“Why did she change her name?’ 

“She did it at Miss Patty’s suggestion. Miss 
Patty knew you would come here, and she is all 
for peace.’ 

The banker emitted an unconscious groan. 

‘And then,’ went on Jack, ‘Inez hated — dis- 
liked her father’s name — for reasons.’ 

“Yes, for reasons.’ 

‘It seemed better all around to use her 
mother’s.’ 

‘I’ve been thinking a great deal. You saw Inez 
that day after she knew who I was. Did she ex- 
press herself?’ 

‘She was crying when J found her.’ 

‘Pain in her foot, or pain of me?’ 

‘Both. Has she come downstairs yet?’ 

“No.’ 

“Before I spoke with you that morning in the 
bank I had talked to Irma and tried to enlist her 
sympathy for two suffering, poverty-stricken, 
women. She was hard as flint, and she com- 
manded me not to speak to you lest she feel your 
displeasure.’ 

‘Beastly. What’s to do, John? Shall 1 with- 


draw entirely?’ 
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“You may. She has friends now.’ 

The banker winced. ‘How did you get at her 
again?’ 

‘Found the address of a friend. I knew she 
hadn’t had enough money to pay for her supper 
on the boat, and by the way, Ben Martin was 
there and he was trying to do it. [ lied a little 
-and got around that; then, later, I went to Salem 
and found Inez in a pawn shop.’ 

Another groan burst from the listener. 

‘She was meshed in the debts of the occasion, 
and with Miss Patty’s help those were paid. Inez 
was more dead than alive by that time, but we 
pulled her through and brought her here.’ 

‘John, it’s too big a mountain. Can I ever 
climb from under it?’ 

‘Inez worshiped her beautiful mother. She 
was so young when her father died, that her 
mother is most often in her thoughts. She calls 
her Madre, or Madrecita, and she firmly believes 
that she is her guardian angel. She believes that 
her mother and father together had put it in 
Patty’s heart to search for her and lift her 
burden.’ 

‘I know Patty cared,’ ejaculated Mr. Lava- 
ron. ‘She came to me, too.’ 

“So the one question in Inez’s amazement at 
having found herself in your arms was whether 
Madre had sent you and wished it to be so.’ 

‘God bless the little innocent,’ murmured the 
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listener unsteadily. ‘How she looked lying there! 
The lovely child. I’ve seen her so ever since. 
Suggest something, John, for Heaven’s sake, you 
who did such wonders —’ 

“Not wonders at all. Just the selfish action of a 
man who was head over ears in love.’ 

Mr. Lavaron looked up. ‘Does she know 
that?’ 

Prothero shook his head. ‘No. You can pic- 
ture what her life was in offices as a stenographer. 
Her whole nature was in repulsion. I qualified as 
a grandmotherly sort of a protector; but no, 
never a word to her of what I felt. Ben Martin 
likes to stop by on his splendid horse, and tell me 
he is winning her.’ 

‘Martin!’ Jack’s listener was tense. ‘And you 
sit here mending fish nets?’ 

Prothero shrugged his shoulders. ‘If she and 
Mr. Templeton both agree, as he implies, I would 
seem to be in the minority.’ 

‘Martin’s bluff is not worth considering,’ said 
the banker, brusque with pain. ‘Tell me what I 
shall do, John. I believe you’re a good fellow. 
You’ve proved yourself worthy of her. Tell me 
what I shall do.’ 

Prothero gave a little smile. ‘So you have con- 
cluded that you want her?’ 

‘I can’t live under the contempt of a creature 
like that,’ said Lavaron hotly. ‘I thought I 
might go to see her and not let her know at first 
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that I am aware, and then —and then what, 
John?’ he finished helplessly. 

“Do that. Go to see her and then I think you'll 
know what next. Thank you for your word about 
Martin.’ Jack threw off the entangling net and 
sprang to his feet. The banker rose and they 
clasped hands. 

Mr. Lavaron spoke. ‘Mr. Templeton wants 
Martin to agree that the child shall take his name, 
and there was some talk to Martin about that, 
which involved the little girl; but don’t borrow 
trouble there. Templeton couldn’t be blinded 
when it came to the point. Good-bye, John.’ 

Prothero’s eyes brightened and as he dropped 
to the grass and picked up his work again, he 
softly whistled Mr. Chadwick’s song. That 
lasted but a minute more. Inaction was impos- 
sible. He sprang up and ran along the bluff 
toward the Mushroom. 

As Mr. Lavaron went up the steps of Summit 
Cottage he met Mr. Templeton coming down, 
leading Junior. 

“Well, Egbert?’ he questioned, scanning the 
other’s face curiously. 

‘I don’t know whether it’s well or not, but it’s 
a fact.’ 

‘Congratulations,’ said Mr. Templeton ear- 
nestly. 

‘Wait a bit for that. I am going up to see her 


now.’ 
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‘I just came from there, and Inez isn’t feeling 

so brisk to-day. Junior wants her every minute 
and Patty said if I would carry him off for the 
afternoon I should do the best I could for her.’ 
’ *Tsn’t it rather absurd,’ Mr. Lavaron looked 
sternly at the other, ‘to be ill because one has a 
sprained ankle? It seems to me there can’t be 
much stamina there. She should be walking. She 
should be downstairs by this time.’ 

‘You'll kindly not criticize Inez to me,’ re- 
joined the other. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said the banker irritably. ‘You 
have the full rights, eh? Well, I’ll tell you now, 
don’t you ever dare to pay her another week’s 
salary.’ 

Mr. Templeton stared. ‘Bless my soul! Aren’t 
you a little ahead of time? You don’t know yet 
that she’ll have you.’ 

To Mr. Lavaron, tremulous within, the shot 
went home. He smiled nervously, and was sud- 
denly grave. ‘She has a guardian angel,’ he said, 
and hurried on into the house. 

Mr. ‘Templeton gazed after him, open mouthed. 
‘Egbert must be terribly upset,’ he thought, ‘he 
doesn’t know what he is saying.’ 


When Patience answered the next knock at 
the nursery door she approached it with a repel- 
lent look. It might be Ben Martin again. She 
was still smarting from the spectacle she had 
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made of herself yesterday. When she opened to 
the tall, familiar figure of Mr. Lavaron her life- 
long homage to that stern face coerced her into 
bowing him in. He was coming to visit the grand- 
child he had spurned, all unaware of the truth. 
Would he think later, when he found out, that 
Patty should have discouraged such a visit? 
Perhaps he never would find out. Who would tell 
him? Not she, anyway. 

‘Visitors are not forbidden, then?’ he said. 

Patience made a peculiar grimace and looked 
around toward the closed door of the sleeping- 
porch. 

“Well, I wish they had been yesterday,’ she 
returned. ‘Inez isn’t so well to-day, and it’s be- 
cause, Patience lowered her voice, ‘she saw one 
too many people yesterday. She has cried a lot 
and that isn’t like her.’ 

Mr. Lavaron walked in and closed the door. 
Patience had always regarded him as such a 
power, that now, knowing that he was not par- 
tial to the offender, she went on with a blind hope 
that he might help in the present situation. 

‘Mr. Martin came in here, and he bullied that 
poor child.’ The visitor listened attentively. 
“Yes, bullied her, under the impression that he 
was making love.’ The Lavaron scowl was dark. 
‘Inez won’t let me say a word to Mr. Templeton 
yet, to trouble him; but you know pretty well 
what Mr. Martin is, and I smelled it on him 
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when he came in — swaggered in in his riding 
clothes, and pushed me one side, and walked out 
on the porch and said he wanted to see Inez alone 
and closed the door. Do you suppose I wasn’t 
going to hear what he said to that poor child? I 
stood and plastered my ear to the crack and 
heard aplenty. I’ll bet he was lying like a pirate, 
but of course, you can’t be sure. It might get her 
mind off to see you, Mr. Lavaron, if you don’t 
stay too long and make her tired.’ 

‘But you talk as if she were ill,’ protested the 
caller, his heavy brows nearly meeting. 

“She is, ina way. Life hasn’t been good to that 
little girl, Mr. Lavaron. She got into a peaceful 
harbor at my house, but before she was strong 
Mr. Templeton persuaded her to come here, and 
— well, I guess it’s been one thing after another.’ 

‘That’s what life is, Patty. You’ve heard, 
haven’t you, that life is just one damned thing 
after another?’ 

Patience stared. Her great, impeccable man 
was swearing. Had she known the palpitation 
that was going on beneath that stern exterior, 
known that his longing to thrash Ben Martin was 
only exceeded by his terror of Inez Nachada, she 
would have gasped. 

‘Well,’ she returned, after a pause to catch her 
breath. She crossed the room and opened the 
door to the porch, the visitor following on unsub- 
stantial legs. 
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‘Mr. Lavaron to see you just a few minutes,’ 
she said cheerfully, as if it were quite a matter of 
course that a personage should appear on such an 
errand. 

Inez was on the chaise-longue with its baby- 
blue cushions, wearing the gray corduroy ki- 
mono.’ The surprised color mounted in her 
cheeks, and her eyes opened wide as she met the 
keen dark ones gazing at her in the pause. 

‘I couldn’t be satisfied not to see with my own 
eyes how you were getting on,’ said the visitor, 
stiffly. 

The unsmiling beauty before him moved her 
head with an effort at graciousness. 

“There is my guest chair, Mr. Lavaron.’ She 
indicated it. ‘Junior always leaves it as you see, 
stuffed with his toys. Just put them on the floor, 
please. I expected to be down-stairs to-day, but 
I woke with a headache, so I gave myself a few 
more lazy hours.’ 

How wonderful it was to be talking calmly to 
the cruel, relentless ogre of her childhood. Her 
heart was still calling on Madre. 

“You walk about the room then,’ said Mr. 
Lavaron, removing the toys which Patience took 
from him. Then she went into the nursery and 
closed the door. ‘I was sorry to hear that you 
had a disturbing visitor yesterday. You mustn’t 
have any more headaches on his account.’ 

Inez gazed at the brusque speaker, the new 
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nightmare effacing the old one for the moment. 
This close friend of Mr. ‘Templeton had influence. 

After a moment of silence during which the 
visitor observed the trembling of the lovely lips, 
she spoke: 

‘Do you know any way that I can help it? 
Mr. Templeton told me some time ago that he in- 
tended to tell you of his wish that the baby should 
be given his name; so I suppose you know it.’ 

“Yes, but I see no reason why you should be 
brought into it.’ 

‘Mr. Martin does.’ The girl paused again. 
‘Mr. Templeton was here a few minutes ago, so 
kind, as he always is. It doesn’t seem possible 
that he should agree to Mr. Martin’s condition.’ 

‘May I know his condition?’ 

“Yes, because you are so close to Mr. ‘Temple- 
ton, you may be able to help.’ The girl’s mouth 
felt dry. She moistened her lips, under the scru- 
tinizing eyes studying her. ‘He stipulates that I 
shall marry him.’ 

‘Isn’t that easily settled?’ 

“No, because he makes such awful threats.’ 
Tears suddenly began rolling down the peach- 
bloom of her cheeks. She pressed her handker- 
chief to her lips. ‘He says — Mr. Martin says 
that he — not only will refuse — Mr. Templeton, 
but he will take the baby away — where we will 
never see him — again.’ 

Those tears brought a lump to Mr. Lavaron’s 
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throat and created such an excitement within 
him, that it carried him over the top. 

He leaned toward the loveliness in the chaise- 
longue. ‘Inez, do you know why I have a right 
to help you in this?’ 

The curly head shook, handkerchief pressed to 
her lips, and her heart suddenly beating fast. 

‘You know that you belong to me, and I know 
it atlast. Yes, I know the bitter things you have 
in your heart toward me and know I deserve 
them, but for one minute think of my torn heart. 
The object of my life, the one thing I lived for, 
was wrenched out of it. My own work, you'll say. 
Yes, I was wrong; but I have had a full punish- 
ment, and when you lay in my lap on the beach, 
the other day, it seemed as if all the fatherhood 
that I had crushed rolled back on me. I coveted 
you, I craved the charming child that you were. 
You haunted me. Wasn’t that your parents 
speaking to me? Inez Lavaron, can you forgive 
me as they have?’ 

The girl’s eyes were dry and fixed on him as she 
listened to his low voice. 

‘If you can forgive me, as they must have, or 
they wouldn’t be in that high place where we 
know they are, give me your hand.’ 

He extended his. Inez continued her grave 
gaze upon him. 

‘Do you feel that you love Madrecita; that at 
last you love my mother?’ she asked slowly. 
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“Yes, Inez. Yes, little girl. Shouldn’t I love 
her for forgiving me? And you shall tell me of 
her, and I will tell you of my boy, your splen- 
did—’ He couldn’t go on, and Inez’s hand 
crept into his, where it was folded in two strong 
ones. The white head dropped. 


CHAPTER XXII 
INEZ NACHADA 


Durinc Mrs. Templeton’s nap time Lucile 
Searing took upon herself the responsibility of 
entertaining Mrs. Prothero. ‘To-day she sought 
her where she was still sitting on the porch, rest- 
ing from the combined effect of pedestrianism 
and the shock Mrs. Peevy had dealt her. How 
she longed to talk out the situation with Lucile; 
but there was no one except Jack to whom she 
dared speak of it, and that wretched boy kept 
aloof. 

‘I was just thinking about my son, Miss Sear- 
ing, she said as the young woman approached. 
“You’d think I was the cruel stepmother in a 
fairy story by the way he treats me. Why, he has 
never been here since he helped Miss Nachada 
home that day.’ 

‘I know it. J think he’s stunning, and I was 
quite looking forward to getting in some fine 
work with him before the interesting invalid was 
able to see any of her various lovers.’ 

‘She’s nearly ready to come downstairs, I be- 
lieve,’ returned Mrs. Prothero. 

“Yes, and I shall have to get back into the 
shadow again. Why don’t we take the car and 
go down and call on your son? It’s too far for 
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you to walk, and I’m sure Ben would be delighted 
to drive us.’ 

‘He’s not here. Uncle Egbert went up to pay 
his respects to Miss Nachada. You know he is so 
punctilious, and as he happened to be present 
at the time of her accident it is just like him to 
think he must go in person before she comes 
downstairs.’ 

‘But where did you say Ben is?’ 

‘Riding. He went out on that magnificent 
horse while I was sitting here.’ 

“Oh, how tiresome. Ben runs everything into 
the ground. He used to exercise Challenger, but 
he didn’t seem to care much about it, and lately 
nothing else interests him. He is forever riding. 
Why is your uncle so cold to Ben, Mrs. Prothero? 
I can’t help noticing it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s Uncle Egbert, Miss Searing. He 
is hardly ever cordial to people, you know; and 
he is very particular, straitlaced, perhaps, you’d 
call it, and Mr. Martin is just a little gay, isn’t 
he?’ : 

“He is very much alive. Why not? He’s young 
and —’ 

Here Flora appeared at the door. ‘Miss Sear- 
ing, Mrs. ‘Templeton’s bell is ringing. I thought 
you'd like to know.’ 

“All right. Excuse me, Mrs. Prothero, I’Jl be 
right back, and I’d like to go on with that sub- 
ject. Ben needs defense, I know, but I can defend 
him.’ 
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She disappeared and Mrs. Prothero smiled 
thoughtfully. She had very soon seen that there 
was one heart here in Ben Martin’s careless keep- 
ing. Indeed Lucile had confided to her in speak- 
ing of Inez’s influence on all male beings, that she 
herself would have been wiser to cultivate a de- 
votion to Junior. However, she added, Ben’s 
own indifference to the child did not point to any 
particular gain to be made by such a proceeding. 

‘I’m sorry for her, poor thing,’ thought Mrs. 
Prothero now, and as the thought was in her 
mind Mr. Lavaron came out on the piazza and 
stood before her. He looked pale as from some 
emotion, and when she lifted her eyes to his she 
gave a start and prepared herself. 

‘Irma,’ he said impressively, ‘that young lady 
upstairs, Miss Inez, is Rupert’s daughter.’ 

‘Uncle Egbert!’ She did not have to feign 
amazement. His working lips, and pallor, intim- 
idated her. ‘How could we ever have suspected 
that — and under another name!’ 

‘She has accepted me.’ 

Mrs. Prothero’s lips opened and closed ean 
Having no idea as to which side of the fence she 
was expected to get down, she spoke faintly. 
“You are — you are joking, Uncle Egbert.’ 

‘No, Irma, Inez consents to close the book on 
the past and give me a chance,’ he said. 

Color flushed his niece’s face. Mr. ‘Templeton, 
his grandson in his arms, here came up the steps. 
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Mr. Lavaron turned to him. ‘It’s all right, 
Amory. I have talked with her. Inez Nachada is 
willing to be my granddaughter, Inez Lavaron.’ 

Mr. Templeton set Junior down on his little 
feet. ‘Egbert, I’m delighted.’ Their hands met. 
“Of course it had to be so. Thank God, life is a 
series of new beginnings.’ 

Mrs. Prothero gave a sudden exclamation. 
“There is Jack. See? Coming on horseback. I 
should say it was time. I’ll give him a good —’ 

It was a wild-looking Jack that slipped off his 
horse and ran up the steps. He was ghastly 
pale. 

‘Mr. Templeton, I have bad news,’ he said 
breathlessly. “Mr. Martin has been thrown — 
Oh, I wish I could make it easier for you. Mr. 
Lavaron —’ turning desperately to him, ‘I’m 
glad you’re here. You will help, for they’re — 
they’re bringing him, and I have to tell you. He 
was thrown against a rock. It was instantaneous, 
and they put it up to me, and I had to shoot the 
horse — his leg was broken.’ 

‘Jack, dear boy — poor boy!’ exclaimed his 
mother hurrying to his side. 

The succeeding hours showed Irma in a most 
unexpected light of efficiency. Mrs. Templeton 
conquered hysterics, because Lucile was in a dead 
faint. Mr. Templeton clung mutely to his little 
grandson. Irma and Mr. Lavaron took charge 
and directed the servants, and Patience sent 
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Prothero up to Inez, promising to follow as soon 
as she could be spared from Lucile. 

He staggered up the stairs and met the girl at 
the door, where she had stood ever since Flora 
brought the news. She exclaimed at the sight of 
Jack’s haggard face, and seized both of his 
hands. He scarcely seemed conscious of her as 
he mechanically followed her into the room, 
and she dropped into a chair and he sank on a 
stool at her feet. 

His distraction moved her to total self-forget- 
fulness. He buried his face in his hands. 

‘Don’t take it so hard, Jack,’ she begged. 

‘But I did it, Inez, I did it,’ he groaned. 

‘I know. You had to shoot that beautiful 
horse.’ 

‘No. No. I killed Martin. It was I.’ He 
waved from side to side in agony. 

‘But Jack,’ she said tenderly, ‘you don’t know 
what you're saying.’ She put her hands on his 
shoulders, and his head was suddenly face down 
in her lap. ‘Now just be quiet,’ she said, and she 
patted the broad shoulders rhythmically, just as 
she would soothe Junior. Everything was still 
for a long time. 

Patience had lighted the fire half an hour be- 
fore, and it sparkled and crackled in the silence. 
At last Jack lifted his head. His eyes were blood- 
shot and they did not seek hers. His misery 
stirred her. 
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‘Did you have a quarrel?’ she asked gently, 
feeling that he wished to speak. 

“No. I have been splitting and piling wood for 
the bungalow, since I couldn’t come up here, and 
Martin often stopped his horse to talk to me, al- 
ways about you. The horse was nervous. He had 
a cruel bit, and I tried to do nothing to startle 
him.’ Jack stopped and swallowed. ‘Martin 
spurred me as badly as he did the horse, but I 
managed not to show a sign until to-day. He told 
me it was practically settled between you and 
him. I didn’t believe him exactly, but how could 
I know? And he went on with talk about you — 
such personal talk: your beauty, your hands, your 
feet, your lips — all his. I forgot everything. |] 
lifted the axe and brought it down on a new log. 
The noise was sharp, perhaps splinters flew. Per- 
haps one struck Challenger. He jumped and like 
the wind he was off. He was making for the rocks. 
I went after him at top speed. He caught his foot 
in a hole. Martin went over his head, straight 
against a ledge —’ the husky voice stopped, and 
a shudder shook Prothero. His hot face again 
burned in his hands. 

‘Of course, people sprang up through the 
ground, but it was I who had to end Challenger’s 
suffering. He was wounded, too, on a sharp rock, 
and his leg broken.’ 

The speaker trembled visibly. ‘I’m shot to 
pieces, Inez. I expect you wish I’d get out.’ 
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“No, I want you to rest here,’ she said quietly, 
and again she put her hands on his shoulders and 
when again he buried his face in her lap, she 
smoothed the tossed hair with gentle, slow strokes. 

‘I have something to say about this, Jack,’ she 
began, and her gentle voice was calm. ‘Of course 
all that Mr. Martin said about me was his fancy, 
the wish that was father to the thought, but a 
horse treated as he treated Challenger, I have 
heard Mr. Lavaron comment on it, was sure to 
run away some day. You didn’ttry to startle him.’ 

“No, no,’ came the response, stifled in the vel- 
vet lap. 

“That was the accident that happened, instead 
of some other. There would have been one some 
time. Mr. Martin has been disturbing my peace 
terribly of late. Do you know Mr. Templeton’s 
wish to have the baby’s name changed to his 
own?’ 

‘Martin told me.’ 

‘Did he tell you he made my marrying him the 
condition of his agreement?’ 

‘I judged that was it.’ 

“There was to be a lot of money, too, and he 
vowed he would refuse the money without me, 
refuse Mr. Templeton’s wish, and worst of all, 
take that little child away where neither of us 
would ever see him again —all this unless I 
would marry him; and you can picture the joy 
he promised if I would.’ 
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The suffering man under her soothing hands 
emitted a groan. That yellow, tossed hair. She 
yearned over him as she touched it. Its light had 
been the first brightness shed on her thorny path. 

“Of course, I couldn’t marry him, when my 
heart was somewhere else,’ she added after the 
pause. 

The head lifted and the bloodshot eyes re- 
garded her. 

‘Keep your head down and rest,’ she said, 
pressing him back. ‘I have so much to tell you; 
you have stayed away so long.’ 

‘I’ve grown old doing it.’ He caught one of 
the hands caressing his hair in his own, and 
brought it under against his hot lips. 

‘Inez, you mustn’t let that sweet heart, that 
precious heart go out to a man guilty of —’ 

“No, Ill take care of that,’ she interrupted. 
‘No guilty man interests me. A noble, unselfish, 
high-minded, self-forgetful man has my heart, 
and it will cling to him forever.’ 

With his face still in her lap, one of her hands 
still held against his lips, Jack’s other hand slid 
over the soft velvet until it encircled her waist, 
while she continued to caress his hair. 

‘I wish I could die this minute,’ the murmur 
breathed hot against her hand. 

‘Think of me, Jack,’ she said, and he felt her 
light kiss on his hair. 

‘Darling, do I dare think of you?’ he groaned. 
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“Now, and forever, as I shall of you. Listen, 
dear, my grandfather came to me to-day. We 
talked, and talked happily. Jack, dear, don’t let 
Madre see you sad now that we are together. 
You may be sorry, yes, but not sad.’ 

‘Dearest, I didn’t think I could ever take you 
in my arms after —’ 

“Try it, my Jack.’ 

He held her long, his hot eyes against the cool 
silkiness of her hair, while her trustful clinging 
was his best reassurance; and slowly he grew 
quiet. 

Patience came to the open door, stood a mo- 
ment, unobserved, and went away. 


In the month that followed a strange hush and 
peace fell upon Summit Cottage. Mrs. Temple- 
ton mourned sincerely for her favorite, and Lu- 
cile, frank in her grief, found some relief in giving 
and receiving comfort. The sight of Inez, softly 
radiant in the joy of her lover and a fond guar- 
dian of her own blood, was one she wanted to 
avoid; and Mrs. ‘Templeton suggesting a short 
trip across the water, her companion seized upon 
it eagerly. So they departed one day quite sud- 
denly. 

Patience returned to the Mushroom, where 
she willingly replied to the innumerable questions 
poured upon her by Mrs. Peevy, who delighted 
in enlarging upon the reckless horsemanship of 
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which she had seen samples, and which had led 
to such tragedy. She declared she had never seen 
a steed with such curvatures. 

Jack Prothero had a feverish attack which 
lasted a few days and gave him opportunity to 
recommend Patty highly as a nurse; and Mr. 
Templeton and Mr. Lavaron discussed their 
grandchildren all through that peaceful month. 

Mrs. Prothero quite liked her new second 
cousin, and approved of her as her son’s fiancée. 

‘I don’t see what you’re going to do, Inez, 
when we go home,’ she said. ‘I suppose Mr. 
Templeton will want to keep little Martin here 
until the hot weather is past, and — well, we must 
talk it over.’ 

That evening when Jack arrived they were all 
gathered in the living-room, and he tried to draw 
Inez outside, as was his wont. 

‘Not to-night, young man,’ said Mr. Lavaron. 
“You’re going back to Colchester to-morrow, I 
understand.’ 

“That’s the cold fact, and that is one of the 
things that makes it imperative I should take 
Inez outside.’ 

“Wait a bit. We have something of a fox and 
goose and corn problem. Mr. Templeton wants 
to keep little Martin here until the hot weather 
is over, and Irma and I want to take Inez home. 
We've decided on the suite she’ll have, and we 
want her to furnish it to suit her; and Mr. Tem- 
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pleton’s home being in Boston, he wants Inez to 
go with him there, and so —’ he paused. 

‘Well,’ said Jack, ‘one of the things I was going 
to say to Inez outside I might as well say in the 
family conclave. I was going to ask her if she 
would marry me now, in a few weeks, and thus 
be off the hands of all of you.’ 

There was a laughing chorus of dissent. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mr. Lavaron, ‘that it 
would be a bad plan. The children know what 
they want. How is it, Inez and John? How 
about occupying that suite in my house, together? 
Mr. Templeton has retired. Why shouldn’t he 
shake off the dust of Boston, and try staid old 
Colchester, where little Martin can see his Inez 
_every day.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Lavaron,’ said Prothero, ‘but 
when Inez comes to live with me I want it to be 
in our own home.’ 

‘Hoity toity,’ said Mr. Lavaron, looking rather 
blank. Inez gave Jack a radiant glance, then 
addressed Mr. Templeton. 

“How do you feel about coming to Mahomet, 
if we can’t come to the mountain?’ 

‘I don’t know what is going to happen,’ he 
responded dejectedly, ‘all I know is that if you 
discard little Martin I shall be in despair.’ 

“How can she help discarding him?’ retorted 
Mr. Lavaron. 

‘I am going to help it,’ said Inez with a bright 
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nod. ‘I felt sure of what Jack would ask me if we 
went out to-night, and I was going to ask him if 
he loved me well enough to marry a ready-made 
family, for I can’t leave the little one just now.’ 
She looked at Prothero appealingly. 

‘Inez, you are an angel!’ exclaimed Mr. Tem- 
pleton, with sudden elation. 

To make a long story short, that is the way it 
was arranged. 

One evening at Colchester, when the days 
were shortening, the Lavaron house was one 
bower of flowers, and Egbert Lavaron’s beautiful 
granddaughter was married to John Prothero. 
A very small child with golden hair, Martin Tem- 
pleton by name, presented the ring on a satin 
cushion, and Patience Goode hovered over him 
through the evening and took charge of him 
when the bridal couple started forth on their 
wedding trip. | 

A little house had been engaged, and Irma and 
Mr. Lavaron were to furnish it during their ab- 
sence, and in it Martin Templeton was to abide 
when his guardians returned. 

All the neighbors and friends in Colchester and 
out of it attended that wedding reception and 
talked of the bride for months afterward. Mrs. 
Peevy was present, arrayed in a pink gown and 
everything she could find that glittered. She was 
in high feather all that season; and the tea table 
groaned in its efforts to satisfy those who flocked 
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to hear all the romantic particulars upon which 
the hostess enlarged, since she was now of the 
inner circle of the Lavarons. 

When Inez kissed her grandfather, before Jack 
put her into the motor on the wedding night, she 
pressed a square package into his hand. He did 
not open it until he was alone in his room. 

He untied the package, and a photograph 
emerged. His frown smoothed away as he looked. 
It was Inez at her best, but in fantastic dress. 
She wore a high comb from which a mantilla of 
white lace fell gracefully. Her glorious eyes were 
alight, her full lips were faintly smiling, her chin 
lifted in girlish dignity. 

‘But her hair wasn’t short then,’ thought Mr. 
Lavaron. ‘What a beauty!’ He looked at the 
signature at the foot of the card. 

‘Inez Nachada.’ 

Color rose high in his face. His eyes suddenly 
moistened. He clasped the picture to his breast. 

‘Forgive me, Rupert,’ he breathed. 


THE END 
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